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BX the Middle Ages, we usually understand the period 
--7 between the destruction of the western empire in the 
fifth century and the revival of learning under the auspices 
of a new tutelary power, the art of printing, about the 
middle of the fifteenth. The chronological expanse, there- 
fore, which is included in these learned volumes of Mr. Hal- 
lam, embraces the revolution of about a thousand years; 
and, though in particular portions of these centuries the 
human mind seems to have been benumbed by a sort of ir- 
resistible lethargy, during which a thick night of ignorance 
and superstition overspred the world, yet even in this in- 
auspicious zra we behold some illuminated spots which are 
rendered still brighter by the depth of the surrounding 
shade. Mr. Hallam accordingly informs us in his preface 
that it is his object ‘to exhibit, in a series of historical disserta- 
tions, a’ comprehensive survey of the chief circumstances that 
can interest a philosophical inquirer during this period.’ Not- 
withstanding, indeed, the general state of intellectual para- 
lysis, with which the nations of Europe were at this time 
oppressed, some individual minds appear, particularly among 
the schoolmen, in which we discern a force of conception 
and an acuteness of reasoning that have not often been 
manifested in better days; and we have only to regret that 
mental powers of such an elevated species were wasted on 
barren topics, and contributed so little to the benefit of 
mankind. a 

The Middle Ages, moreover, form an epoch of very interest- 
ing contemplation on account of the principles of mighty re- 
volutions in the moral and political state of man, which had 
then begun to germinate, and which have since unfolded their . 
effects in the spirit and institutions of more modern times. 
Among these principles, we may reckon the operations of the 
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feudal system, which served to limit the powers of the monarch, 
in the plenitude of which it seemed to originate; and the 
spirit of chivalry, which, founded on the idea of individual 
prowess consecrated to the redress of individual wrong, 
gradually excited a strong sentiment of abhorrence against 
more generas oppression, and thus served to kindle and to 
keep alive the flame of liberty. 

ne of the most remarkable features in the history of the 
Middle Ages is the predominance of the papal power. No 
tyranny was ever so absolute as this; and it was so despotic 
as to render other despotisms subordinate to its domination. 
It was mighty over the mightiest: it scourged royalty even 
with its own sceptre; and, unlike other despotisms, which are 
strong at the centre and weak at the extremities, it was most 
potent at the remotest points of its agency. It was the vic- 
tory of opinion over me and caused the most gigantic 
physical force to crouch before a mere phantom of the imagin- 
ation. Indeed the history of this zra more particularly 
comes under the name and character of * Ecclesiastical ;” 
since the governments of all the European states during the 
greater part of it were subordinate to the policy of the 
church. The influence of the court of Rome was univer- 
sally felt; and all the civil and judicial offices were exercised by 
churchmen, who were more or less interested in supporting 
the pretensions of that ambitious court. 

The present historical view of the state of Europe during 
this epoch is divided into nine chapters; the first of Which 
exhibits ‘ The History of France from its Conquest by Clovis 
to the Invasion of Naples by Charles the Eighth.’ This 
period is marked by the rise and growth of the French mon- 
archy, under the first and second race of kings, including 
Charlemagne; with the accession of the Capetian dynasty, 
which, in one of its remote branches, still preserves pos- 
session of the throne. Mr. Hallam has not made his work 
so much a regular history as a characteristic portraiture of 
the times to which it refers. It has not the sterile dryness of 
an abridgement, though it does not possess the fertile copious- 
ness of a circumstantial narrative: but it is instructive, 
luminous,‘and animated; and it may be perused with profit as 
well as amusement. — The character of Charlemagne is thus 
ably delineated by him: 


‘ In analyzing the characters of heroes, it is hardly possible to 
separate altogether the share of fortune from their own. The 
epoch made by Charlemagne in the history of the world, the il- 
lustrious families which prided themselves in him as their progen- 
itor, the very legends of romance, which are full of his fabulous 
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exploits, have cast a lustre around his head, and testify the great- 
ness that has embodied itself in his name. None indeed of 
Charlemagne’s wars can be compared with the Saracenic victory 
of Charles Martel; but that was a contest for freedom, Ais for 
conquest ; and fame is more partial to successful aggression than 
to patriotic resistance. Asa scholar, his acquisitions were pro- 
bably little superior ta those of his unrespected son; and in 
several points of view the glory of Charlemagne might be extenu- 
ated by an analytical dissection. But rejecting a mode of judging 
equally uncandicé and fallacious, we shall find that he possessed in 
every thing that grandeur of conception which distinguishes ex- 
traordinary minds. Like Alexander, he seemed born for universal 
innovation; in a life restlessly active we see him reforming the 
coinage, and establishing the legal divisions of money ; awengies. | 
about him the learned of every country ; founding schools an 
collecting libraries ; interfering, but with the tone of a king, in 
religious controversies; aiming, though prematurely, at the form- 
ation of a naval force; attempting, for the sake of commerce, the 
magnificent enterprize of uniting the Rhine and Danube, and 
meditating to mould the discordant codes of Roman and barbarian 
laws into an uniform system. 

‘ The great qualities of Charlemagne were indeed alloyed by 
the vices of a barbarian and a conqueror. Nine wives, whom he 
divorced with very little ceremony, attest the licence of his pri- 
vate life, which his temperance and frugality can hardly be said to 
redeem. Unsparing of blood, though not constitutionally cruel, 
and wholly indifferent to the means which his ambition prescribed, 
he beheaded in one day 4,000 Saxons; an act of atrocious 
butchery, after which his persecuting edicts, pronouncing tbe pain 
of death against those who refused baptism, or even who ate flesh 
during Lent, seem scarcely worthy of notice. This union of 
barbarous ferocity with elevated views of national improvement 
might suggest the parallel of Peter the Great. But the degrading 
habits and brute violence of the Muscovite place him at an im- 
mense distance from the restorer of the empire. A strong sym- 
pathy for intellectual excellence was the leading characteristic of 
Charlemagne, and this undoubtedly biassed him in the chief politi- 
cal error of his conduct, that of encouraging the power and preten- 
sions of the hierarchy. But perhaps his greatest eulogy is written 
in the disgraces of succeeding times and the miseries of Europe. 
He stands alone like a beacon upon a waste, or a rock in the 
broad ocean. His sceptre was as the bow of Ulysses, which could 
not be drawn by any weaker hand. In the dark ages of European 
history, the reign of Charlemagne affords a solitary resting place 
between two long periods of turbulence and ignominy, deriving 
the advantages of contrast both from those of the preceding 
dynasty, and of a posterity, for whom he had formed an em- 
pire which they were unworthy and unequal to maintain.’ (Vol. i. 
p. 1I—13.) , 

The personage, who might most fitly be compared with 
Charlemagne, would perhaps be the English monarch Alfred, 
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from the proximity of the times and the similarity of the 
circumstances in which they were placed: but Alfred had less 
of the ambition of a conqueror; and his character, on an 
impartial examination, would be found to stand higher in the 
moral and intellectual scale. Both these great sovereigns 
were surrounded with a dense atmosphere of ignorance and 
barbarism; and both exerted themselves with the most exem- 
plary diligence and laudable ardour, to diffuse among their 
subjects the blessings of knowlege and civilization. The 
education of both had been originally neglected; and both 
furnish remarkable instances of two sovereigns who, though 
nurtured in ignorance, made their own intellectual improve- 
ment and that of their subjects the primary object of their 
reign. When Charlemagne had already extended his sway. 
ever a large part of western Europe, he condescended to be in- 
structed in grammar by Peter of Pisa, and in other branches 
of knowlege by Alcuin and Diaconus*; and Eginhart, who 


has written. his life, says that it was his custom to have some ~ 


historical or religious book read while he was at table, and 
that he was particularly fond of Augustin’s work ‘ De Civitate 
Dei.” It does not appear, however, that Charlemagne him- 
self ever attained to the same degree of literary proficiency 
which Alfred had certainly acquired: for the passage of Egin- 
hart, which has been often quoted, “ Tentabat et scribere,” 
&c., does not imply any thing more than a habit of unsuc- 
cessful diligence in learning to write. Alfred, however, was. 
a clerk of a higher order than Charlemagne, for he actually 
composed several works in his vernacular idiom, and they are, 
perhaps, the earliest specimens of that idiom which are an 

where to be found. If, however, Charlemagne himself did 
not make any considerable progress in literary acquirements, 
‘che was more successful in promoting the improvement of 
others, He invited to his court all the persons of his age 
who were the most conspicuous for learning, and whom he 
induced by munificent rewards to undertake the instruction 
of the youth in the principal towns. He also established 
schools in the different monasteries, in which the children of 
the peasantry, who were then in a state of bondage, appear 
to have been principally instructed: for we find an order 
quoted in Launoy, De Schol. Celebr., p. 8., in which it is said, 
‘© Non solum servilis condittonis infantes sed etiam ingenuorum 
filios aggregent, sibique socient.” Charlemagne was sometimes 
wont to visit in person the schools which he had established, 
particularly the Schola Palatina, which was attached to his 





* Crevier, Hist. de ? Université de Paris. 
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royal residence ; when he promised to reward the diligent 
with rich bishoprics and monasteries, and threatened the idle 
with every mark of his displeasure. Alfred had, perhaps, to 
struggle with still greater difficulties than Charlemagne, in 
promoting intellectual cultivation ; for, when he came to the 
throne, he found all the libraries destroyed by the ravages of 
the Danes, and almost every trace of literary proficiency 
obliterated: but his mind was of that rare sort which is never 
destitute of resources, but creates what it does not find, and 
seems to give new life to all that is placed within the sphere 
of itsagency. If we could behold the actual state of England 
at his coronation and at his death, we should be astonished 
at the wonderful change which his single genius had, in a few 
years, produced in the condition of the people. 

Mr. Hallam takes a just and masterly view of the causes, 
policy, and results of the war which was waged against 
France by our Edward III. He duly appreciates the advan- 
tages which the character of that King, and more particularly 
the virtues of his son, gave him in the contest. 


‘ Chivalry,’ says he, ‘ was then in its zenith; and in all the vir- 
tues which adorned the knightly character, in courtesy, munifi- 
cence, gallantry, in all delicate and magnanimous feelings, none 
were so conspicuous as Edward III. and the Black Prince. As 
later princes have boasted of being the best gentlemen, they might 
claim to be the prowest knights in Europe; a character not quite 
dissimilar, yet of more high pretension. Their court was, as it 
were, the sun of that system, which embraced the valour and 
nobility of the Christian world; and the respect which was felt 
for their excellences, while it drew many to their side, mitigated 
‘in all the rancour and ferociousness of hostility. This war was 
like a great tournament, where the combatants fought indeed 2 
outrance, but with all the courtesy and fair play of such an enter- 
tainment, and almost as much for the honour of their ladies. In 
the school of the Edwards were formed men not inferior in an 
nobleness of disposition to their masters, Manni, and the Captal 
de Buch, Felton, Knollys, and Calverley, Chandos, and Lancaster. 
‘On the French side, especially after Du Guesclin came on the 
stage, these had rivals almost equally deserving of renown. If we 
could forget, what never should be forgotten, the wretchedness 
and devastation that fell upon a great kingdom, too dear a price for 
the display of any heroism, we might count these English wars in 
France among the brightest periods in history.’ (P. 50.) 


The wars in the reign of Edward III. and Henry V. cer- 
tainly were both highly popular in this country.. They were in 
unison with the sentiments and genius of the age: every indi- 
vidual seems to have prided himself in the conquest of France; 
and, as Mr. Hallam has very sensibly remarked, some centu- 
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ries elapsed before even the gravest of our countrymen were 
struck with the injustice and folly of the enterprize. 
Seldom has the miserable existence of a tyrant been more 
owerfully depicted than in the following account of Louis 
I.; in which, as we may perceive, the wretchedness that 
moré’V¥isibly characterized the close of his reign was perhaps 
ualled by the internal vexations and inquietudes which were 
felt in every period of his life. 


‘ Two years before his death, he was struck with an apoplexy, 
from which he never wholly recovered. As he felt his disorder 
increasing, he shut himself up in a palace near Tours, to hide 
from the world the knowledge of his decline. His solitude was 
like that of Tiberius at Caprez, full of terror and suspicion, and 
deep consciousness of universal hatred. All ranks, he well knew, 
had their several injuries to remember: the clergy, whose liber- 
ties he had sacrificed to the see of Rome, by revoking the Prag- 
matic Sanction of Charles VII.; the princes, whose blood he had 
aE upon the scaffolds ; the parliament, whose course of justice 
1e had turned aside; the commons, who groaned under his extor- 
tion, and were plundered by his soldiery. The palace, fenced 
with portcullises and spikes of iron, was guarded by archers and 
cross-bow men, who shot at any that approached by night. Few 
entered this den; but to them he showed himself in magnificent 
apparel, contrary to his former custom, hoping thus to disguise 
the change of his meagre body. He distrusted his friends and 
kindred, his daughter and his son; the last of whom he had ‘not 
suffered even to read or write, lest he should too soon become his 
rival. No man ever so much feared death, to avert which he 
stooped to every meanness and sought every remedy. His phy- 
sician had sworn, that if he were dismissed, the king would not 
survive a week ; and Louis, enfeebled by sickness and terror, bore 
the rudest usage from this man, and endeavoured to secure his 
services by vast rewards. Always credulous in relics, though 
seldom restrained by superstition from any crime, he eagerly 
bought up treasures of this sort, and even procured a Calabrian 
hermit, of noted sanctity, to journey as far as Tours in order to 
restore his health. Philip de Comines, who attended him during 
this infirmity, draws a parallel between the torments he then en- 
dured, and those he had formerly inflicted on others, Indeed the 
whole of his life was vexation of spirit. ‘ I have known him,” 
says Comines, “‘ and been his servant, in the flower of his age, and 
in the time of his greatest prosperity ; but never did I see him 
without uneasiness and care. Of all amusements he loved onl 
the chace, and hawking in its season. And in this he had almost 
as much uneasiness as pleasure; for he rode hard and got up 
early, and sometimes went a great way and regarded no weather : 
so that he used to return very weary and almost ever in wrath with 
some one. I think that from his childhood he never had any 
respite of labour and trouble to his death. And I am certain that 
_ ifall the happy days of his life in which he had more enjoyment than 
uneasiness — 
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vineasiness were numbered, they would be found very few ; and at 
least that they would be twenty of sorrow for every one of plea- 
sure.” ’ (P.94-) 


The above extract, though it exhibits only a particular in- 
stance, may be regarded asa generic representation of the 
pangs and sorrows which are almost inseparable from the 
condition of a tyrannical ruler. They prove that no man 
makes such a false estimate of happiness, as he who seeks it 
in trampling on the rights and liberties of his fellow-creatures : 
that no man can afflict himself so much as he who systemati- 
cally labours to render others unhappy; and that the mere 
consciousness of being an object of hatred, which is the ne- 
cessary concomitant of cruelty and oppression, must fill the 
mind with those indefinite apprehensions, before which all 
security fades and all joy must disappear. 

The ‘ Feudal System, especially in France,’ is the subject of 
Mr. Hallam’s second chapter, which exhibits a great portion 
of sagacity and research. It displays the diligence of an 
antiquary and the judgment of a critic ; evinces that he knows 
how to be minute without being tedious; and manifests that, 
even when he penetrates farthest into the recesses of antiquity, 
his page is never obscured by cobwebs and dust. 

Chapter the third embraces ‘ The History of Italy, from the 
Extinction of the Carlovingian Emperors to the Invasion of 
Naples by Charles VIII.’ This period extends from the close 
of the ninth to that of the fifteenth century; or from the year 
888 to 1494. ‘The early centuries of this epoch are. distin- 
guished by the rise and growth of the Free Cities; which, 
under the energy of republican institutions, acquired a degree 
of power, opulence, and renown, that seemed too great for 
the space which they occupied. A free government is alone 
calculated to give the highest degree of a to the active 
powers of man; creating resources and producing effects, 
that seem impossible to be realised in those states in which 
despotism lowers the tone of sentiment, paralyzes mental 
vigour, and relaxes corporeal activity. 


‘ In Galvaneus Flamma, a Milanese writer,’ says Mr. Hallam, 

‘ we find a curious statistical account of that city in 1288, which, 
though of a date about thirty years after its liberties had been 
overthrown by usurpation, must be considered as implying a high 
degree of previous advancement, even if we make allowance, as 
probably we should, for some exaggeration. The inhabitants are 
reckoned at 200,000; the private houses 13,000; the nobility 
alone dwelt in sixty streets; 8,000 gentlemen, or heavy cavalry, 
(milites,) might be mustered from the city and its district, and 
240,000 men capable of arms; a force sufficient, the writer ob- 
serves, to crush all the Saracens. There were in Milan six 
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hundred notaries, two hundred physicians, eighty school-masters, 
and fifty transcribers of manuscripts. In the district were one 
hundred and fifty castles with adjoining villages.’ (P. 271.) 
When we consider that the territory of Milan was not, 
probably, at this period, more extensive than the county of 
Surrey, the above description of the power and opulence, to 
which it had attained, bears ample testimony to the salutary 
operation of a free government, in improving the condition 


of mankind, even in an age of great comparative ignorance 
and superstition. 


‘It was in the best age of their liberties,’ observes Mr. Hallam, 
‘ immediately after the battle of Legnano, that the Milanese come 
menced the great canal which conducts the waters of the Tesino 
to their capital, a work very extraordinary for that time. During 
the same period the cities gave proofs of internal prosperity that 
in many instances have descended to our own observation, in the 
solidity and magnificence of their architecture. Ecclesiastical 
structures were perhaps more splendid in France and England; 
but neither country could pretend to match the palaces and 
public buildings, the streets flagged with stone, the bridges of 
the same material, or the commodious private houses of Italy.’ 
(P. 272.) 


With regard to individual opulence, and in all the materials 


of domestic enjoyment and general prosperity, the greater part. 
of the Italian states, during several of the middle ages, were . 


as superior to the rest of Europe as England at present is to 
most of the countries on the continent. This superiority 
may, in both instances, be traced to the same cause; viz. the 
‘genius of freedom, diffusing freshness, animation, and vigour 
through every branch of human industry. ae 

In the period between the years 1250 and 1494 the intel- 
lectual culture of the Italians made a considerable progress ; 
and the human mind, as if awaking from a long slumber, 
began to feel conscious of its powers. The political histor 
of Italy, at the epoch just mentioned, describes the establish- 
ment of petty despotisms on the ruin of those republican 


institutions, under which most of the cities had previously 
flourished. 


1s the latter end of the thirteenth century,’ says the author, 
“there were almost as many princes in the north of Italy as there 


had been free cities in the preceding age. — Gradually, however, - 


_they beeame Jess numerous ; a quantity of obscure tyrants were 
swept away from the ‘smaller cities, and the people, careless or 
hopeless of liberty, were glad to exchange the rule of despicable 
“petty usurpers for that of more distinguished and powerful families. 
About the year 1350, the central parts of Lombardy had fallen 
_ under the dontinion of the Visconti. Four other houses occupied 
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the second rank; of Este at Ferrara and Modena; of Scala at 
Verona, which under Cane and Mastino della Scala Wad seemed 
likely to contest with the lords of Milan the supremacy over 
Lombardy ; of Carrara at Padua, which later than any, Lombard 
city had resigned her liberty ; and of Gonzaga at Mantua, which, 
without ever obtaining any material extension of territory, con- 
tinued, probably for that reason, to reign undisturbed till the 
eighteenth century. But these united were hardly a match, as 
they sometimes experienced, for the Visconti. That family, the 
object of every league formed in Italy for more than fifty years, 
in constant hostility to the church, and well enured to interdicts 
and excommunications, producing no one man of military talents, 
but fertile of tyrants, detested for their perfidiousness and cruelty, 
was nevertheless enabled, with almost uninterrupted success, to 
add city after city to the dominion of Milan, till it absorbed all 
the north of Italy. Under Gian Galeazzo, whose reign began in 
1385, the viper (their armorial bearing) assumed indeed a 
menacing attitude; he overturned the great family of Scala, and 
annexed their extensive possessions to his own; no power inter- 
vened from Vercelli in Piedmont to Feltre and Belluno; while the 
free cities of Tuscany, Pisa, Siena, Perugia, and even Bologna, as 


if by a kind of witchcraft, voluntarily called in a dissembling 
tyrant as their master.’ (P. 289.) 


The account given by Mr. Hallam, of the different changes 
in the political institutions of Florence, is one of the most 
perspicuous and definite with which we are acquainted. In 
a short compass, he has exhibited a very characteristic de- 
lineation of that turbulent democracy, and shewn how its 
various and more or less popular revolutions at last termi- 
nated in the domination of a single family. If we can- 
not call the Medici usurpers, because the establishment of 
their power had the acquiescence of the people, yet they 
must be considered as accomplices in the destruction of the 
public liberty. Their liberality and munificence had secured 
the general affection ; and the splendid encouragement, which 
they gave to literature and the arts, has caused their name to 
be associated with the most interesting recollections: but 


still we ought never to forget that they were rather friends to 
the arts which embellish life, than to the liberty which 


ennobles man. The wealth which the Medici had acquired, 
and by. the liberal distribution of which they had paved the 
way for their elevation to supreme power, they had gained 
by the vigour and enterprize of their commercial transactions : 
but commerce owes its energy to liberty; and, when the 
Medici destroyed the liberties of Florence, they might have 


reflected that they destroyed that which had made them 
great. . 


In 
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In the part of this author’s work which we are now con- 
sidering, he has presented us with a perspicuous and vivid 
description of the struggle for maritime superiority, between 
Pisa and Genoa, and between the latter city and Venice. 
The naval power of Pisa was annihilated by the destruction 
of her fleet in the battle of Meloria in 1284: her commerce 
disappeared ; and her former greatness became only a mat- 
ter of historical recollection. Pisa, which had once been 


the rival of Florence, was at last so degraded as to be pur- 


chased by the Florentines from one of the family of the 
Visconti by whom it had been subjugated. The maritime 
wars between. Genoa and Venice were conducted with the 
most furious obstinacy on both sides, but without any decisive 
results. Both parties were exhausted; and Mr. Hallam 
justly remarks that ¢ each of the two republics had sufficient 
reason to lament their mutual prejudices, and the selfish 
cupidity of their merchants, which usurps, in all maritime 
countries, the name of patriotism.’ Individuals may profit 
by war, but it can never be beneficial to communities; 
though the persons, who are enriched by military spolia- 
tion, too often succeed in persuading nations, either by their 
sophistry.or their clamour, that war is a desirable eyent, and 
to be placed in the catalogue of human benefits. Those who 
extol the blessings of war remind us of the distributors of 
lottery-puffs, who would induce us to think that picking our 
pockets is the way to make us rich. We have had so much 
war in our time, and so much of an anti-pacific spirit is 
still prevalent in the world, that we are unwilling to let any 
opportunity escape of expressing our abhorrence of that 
greatest of human ills. 

Mr. Hallam’s fourth chapter is. intitled *‘ The History of 
Spain to the Conquest of Granada.’ During the middle 
ages, some of the kingdoms, into which Spain was divided, 
enjoyed a higher degree of liberty than any part of Europe. 
Even villenage, or the exclusion of the peasant from civil 
rights, which was so long continued in this country, seems 
never to have been established in what MrsHallam calls 
‘the Hispano-Gothic kingdoms.’ — ‘ Since nothing,’ he ob- 
serves, ‘makes us forget the arbitrary distinctions of rank 
so much as participation in any common calamity, every: 
man who had escaped the great shipwreck of liberty and 
religion in the mountains of Asturias was invested with a 
‘personal dignity which gave him value in his own eyes and 
those of his country. It is probably this sentiment trans- 
mitted to posterity, and gradually fixing the national cha- 
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racter, that has produced the elevation of manner, remarked 
by travellers in the Castilian peasant.’ (P. 396.) 

Chartered towns are of an earlier date in Spain than in 
either France or England. ‘The first instance of this kind 
was in 1020, in the reign of Alfonso V., when, in the Cortes 
at Leon, he invested that city with regular corporate pri- 
vileges. In every town, Mr. Hallam remarks, the mo- 
narch had a governor to receive the usual tributes, and 
to superintend the police as well as the fortified places within 
his district: but the administration of justice was restricted 
to the inhabitants and their elected judges. ‘ Even the exe- 
cutive power of the royal officer was regarded with jealousy ; 
he was forbidden to use violence towards any one without 
legal process; and by the fuero (or charter) of Logrono, if 
he attempted to enter forcibly into a private house he might 
be killed with impunity.’ In the kingdom of Castile, the 
monarch could not demand any money, service, or loan, 
without the previous consent of the Cortes; and, even 
Charles I., though the Cortes sometimes refused to comply 
with his demands of money, never ventured to levy it with- 
out their consent. In * The Recopilacion, or Code of Cas- 
tilian Law, published by Philip II.,” was included a positive 
declaration against the arbitrary imposition of taxes; and, 
though this declaration was often violated by that oppressive 
tyrant, the Cortes never failed, during his reign, to remon- 
strate against -the violation; and the law itself remained 
unrepealed till the present age. 

While the representatives of the people in Castile possessed 
the sole right of taxation, they at the same time exercised an- 
other privilege which is equally necessary to the preservation 
of public liberty; that of superintending the expenditure. 
‘ The Cortes,’ says Mr. Hallam, ‘in the best times at least, 
were careful to grant no money until they were assured that 
what had been already levied on their constituents had been 
properly employed. ‘They refused a subsidy in 1390, be- 
cause they had already given so much, and “not knowing 
how so great a sum had been expended, it would be a great 
dishonour and mischief to promise any more.”’ — When a 
tax was granted, it was appropriated to a particular purpose, 
and could not be applied to any other; and, though we have 
witnessed in our times that, even in a British parliament, nu- 
merous attempts to introduce a greater economy into the ex- 
penditure of the civil list have been rendered abortive by the 
influence of the crown, yet, in the thirteenth century, we 
find the Castilian Cortes boldly remonstrating against any pro- 
fuse expenditure in the household of the sovereign. 


‘ They 
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‘ They.told Alfonso X., in 1258, in the homely style of that age, 
that they thought it fitting that the king and his wife should eat at 
the rate of a hundred and fifty maravedis a day, and no more; 
and that the king should order his attendants to eat more mode- 
rately than they did. They remonstrated more forcibly against the 
prodigality of John II. Evenin 1559, they spoke with an undaunted 
Castilian spirit to Philip II. ‘“ Sir, the expences of your royal 
establishment and household are much increased ; and we conceive 
it would much redound to the good of these kingdoms, that your 
Majesty should direct them to be lowered, both as a relief to your 
wants, and that all the great men and other subjects of your Ma- 
jesty may take example therefrom to restrain the great disorder 
and excess they commit in that respect.”’ (P. 419.) 


The powers enjoyed by our own parliament were not alto- 
ether so ample as those which were exercised by the Cortes 
of Castile till the time of Charles I.; in whose reign, and in 
that of his successors, the liberties of the people were gradu- 
ally merged in the power ofthe crown. Besides the general 
oath in which the Spanish kings, at their coronation, swore 


to observe the existing laws, they also took an oath to obey. 


the laws which the Cortes might enact. In 1469, we find the 
Cortes of Ocana remonstrating ‘with Henry IV. for allying 
himself with England rather than France ;’ and giving ‘as 
the first reason of complaint that, according to the laws of 
your kingdom, when the kings have any thing of great im- 
portance in hand, they ought not to undertake it without 
advice and knowledge of the chief towns and cities of your 
kingdom.’ " 
A higher spirit of liberty appears to have prevailed in 
Aragon than in Castile; and the former kingdom, at the 
same time, presents a more perfect and probably a more an- 
tient form of representative government. It was the liberty 
of Aragon that made some compensation to the natives for 
the sterility of the soil; and Mr. Hallam has quoted a pas- 
sage from the acts of the Cortes of that kingdom in 1451, in 
which they declare, with a spirit worthy.of the best ages of 
Greece or Rome, “ We have always heard of old time, and 
itis found by experience, that seeing the great barrenness of 
this land, and the poverty of the realm, if it were not for the 
liberties thereof, the folk would go hence to live and abide in 
other realms and lands more fruitful.” In conformity with a 
sentiment of this kind, the Aragonese had devised a more 
efficacious safeguard for their liberties than any which has 
been adopted by other nations in modern times.. This brave 
people ‘established a positive right of maintaining their liber- 

ties by arms.’ 
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© It was contained in the Privilege of Union granted by Al- 
fonso III., in 1287, after a violent conflict with his subjects ; but 
which was afterwards so completely abolished and even eradicated 
from the records of the kingdom that its precise words have never 
been recovered. According to Zurita, it consisted of two arti- 
cles; first that, in case of the king’s proceeding forcibly against 
any member of the Union without previous sentence of the justi- 
ciary, the rest should be absolved from their allegiance; secondly, 
that he should hold Cortes every year in Saragosa. During the 
two subsequent reigns of James II. and Alfonso IV. little pre- 
tence seems to have been given for the exercise of this right. 
But dissensions breaking out under Peter IV. in 1347, rather on 
account of his attempt to settle the crown upon his daughter than 
of any specific public grievances, the nobles had recourse to the 
Union ; that last voice, says Blancas, of an almost expiring state, 
full of weight and dignity to chastise the presumption of kings. 
They assembled at Saragosa, and used a remarkable seal for all 
their public instruments, an engraving from which may be seen in 
the historian I have just quoted. It represents the king sitting 
upon his throne with the confederates kneeling in a suppliant atti- 
tude around, to denote their loyalty and unwillingness to offend, 
But in the back-ground tents and lines of spears are discovered 
as a hint of their resolution and ability to defend themselves. The 
legend is Sigillum Unionis Aragonum. This respectful demeanour, 
towards a sovereign against whom they were waging war, reminds 
us of the language held out by our Long Parliament, before the Pres- 
byterian party was overthrown. And although it has been lightly 
censured as inconsistent and hypocritical, this tone is the safest 
that men can adopt, who, deeming themselves under the necessity 
of withstanding the reigning monarch, are anxious to ayoid a 
change of dynasty or subversion of their constitution.’ (P. 4.39-); 


The Aragonese, who were assembled in arms against their 
monarch, were defeated in 1348: but, though the royal power 
thus triumphed over the privilege of resistance which the con- 
stitution of Aragon had established, and though the king cut 
in pieces with his sword the original instrument in which it 
had been ratified, yet the constitutional liberty of the king- 
dom was improved, and new powers were given to a great 
magistrate, called the Justiciary; in whose jurisdiction the 
people possessed a more efficacious preservative against op: 
pression, than any which had hitherto been established: in 
the freest states. After the year 13438, this high officer could 
not be removed according to the royal pleasure; and he was 
amenable for his conduct only to the Cortes, or to a court 
of inquiry of which they had the nomination. The Cortes 
of Aragon were not inferior to those of Castile, in that eon- 
tinual vigilance and jealousy of the sovereign, without which 


public liberty can never be long preserved against the en- 
croachments of royal power. 
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The history of Germany, to the diet of Worms in 1495, is 
succinctly exhibited in the fifth chapter of this instructive 
publication ; and here the author discovers, as in other parts 
of his performance, an unwearied spirit of research, and an 
unbiassed regard for truth. He never endeavours to recom- 
mend historical facts by any embellishments of the imagi- 
nation. 

In Chapter VI. Mr. Hallam gives an animated View of 
the Rise of Mohammedism, a distinct outline of the Sara- 
cenic History, and a brief sketch of the state of the Greek 
empire up to the capture of Constantinople in 1453. While 
tracing the progress of Mohammedism to some of its leading 
causes, several of the opinions which Mr. H. expresses are 
not in unison with those of his predecessors in this field of 
inquiry, but are, perhaps, more consistent with reason and 
with truth. Among the circumstances which lent a powerful 
impulse to the diffusion of the Mohammedan faith, he reckons, 


‘In the first place, those just and elevated notions of the Divine 
nature, and of moral duties, the gold ore that pervades the dross 
of the Koran, which were calculated to strike a serious and re- 
flecting people, already perhaps disinclined, by intermixture with 
their Jewish and Christian fellow-citizens, to the superstitions of 
ancient idolatry; next the artful incorporation of tenets, usages, 
and traditions from the various religions that existed in Arabia ; 
and thirdly, the extensive application of the precepts in the Koran, 
a book confessedly written with much elegance and purity, to all 
legal transactions and all the business of life. It may be expected 
that I should add to these, what is commonly considered as a dis- 
tinguishing mark of Mohammedanism, its indulgence to voluptu- 
ousness. But this appears to be greatly exaggerated. Although 
the character of its founder may have been tainted by sensuality 
as well as ferociousness, I do not think that he relied upon induce- 
ments of the former kind for the diffusion of his system. We are 
not to judge of this by rules of Christian purity, or of European 
practice. If polygamy was a prevailing usage in Arabia, as is 
not questioned, its permission gave no additional license to the 
proselytes of Mohammed, who will be found rather to have nar- 
rowed the unbounded liberty of Oriental manners in this respect ; 
while his decided condemnation of adultery and of incestuous 
connections, so frequent among barbarous nations, does not argue 
a very lax and accommodating morality. A devout Mussulman 
exhibits much more of the stoical, than the epicurean character. 
Nor can any one read the Koran without being sensible that it 
breathes an austere and scrupulous spirit. And, in fact, the 
founder of a new religion or sect is little likely to obtain per- 
manent success by indulging the vices and luxuries of mankind. 
I should rather be disposed to reckon the severity of Mohammed’s 
discipline among the causes of its influence.’ (P. 507.) 


[ To be continued. ] 
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Art. II. Travels through France and Spain to Morocco. By 
Colonel Maurice Keatinge. Comprising a Narrative of the 
Author’s Residence in that Empire. With an Account of the 
British Embassy to the Court of Morocco under the late George 
Payne, Esq. Consul-General. To which is added, a Second 
Journey through France in 1814. Embellished with numerous 
Plates, from Drawings by the Author. 4to. 4]. 4s. Boards. 
Colburn. 1817. ¢ 


y petiges this book of travels is comprized in a single 
cover, it consists of three parts, or volumes, separately 
paged, of which the first details a Journey through France 
and Spain in the beginning of the year 1785; the second 
relates a Residence and Travels in the Empire of Morocco, 
immediately consequent on this journey; and the third de- 
scribes a Second Visit to France in 1814. The first and tlie 
third sections contain not much that is new and valuable: but 
the second comprizes a large portion of original observation 
and inquiry, made in a country very interesting, seldom visited, 
and little known. 

We shall pass over the route through Calais, St. Omer’s, 
Laon, Lyons, Nismes, and Montpelier; and we shall not even 
dwell on the visit to Montserrat, here illustrated with nu- 
merous engravings. Barcelona, Sierra Molina, Madrid, Se- 
govia, La Mancha, and Cadiz better deserve the reader’s 
notice, as having been less frequently described: but it is an 
antiquated state of these towns which is here put on record, 
not their present living features. As we have neither time 
nor space to bestow on every resting-place of the author, par- 
ticularly under these circumstances, we shall merely copy a 
single anecdote of natural history, occurring at p. 109.: 


‘ Mr. Dowling, who passed many years of his life in and about 
St. Ildefonso, in the course of adverting to the progress of his 
manufactory, had frequently been eye-witness to a very sur- 
prising occurrence here—deer swallowing live serpents. He 
describes the fact as follows: — The deer, after discovering, exa- 
mines the serpent for some time; he then places both his fore feet 
successively on it, standing somewhat straddling, so as to keep the 
reptile distended to its utmost length. He has probably in the 
first instance secured the head. The deer then puts his mouth 
down to the middle of the snake, thereby taking it in; and then 
raising his head and neck to a horizontal level with his body, and 
protruding his chin so as to make his head align with his neck, he 
appears to suck the snake down double, moving the jaws for the 
purpose but not chewing; the head and tail of the reptile, writh- 
ing, being the last parts of it seen. This strange appetite and 
extraordinary process Mr. Dowling had seen numerous instances 


of. It brings to mind the “ Cervi pasti serpente medulla” (a necro- 
mantical ingredient) of the poet.’ 


This 
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This fact deserves to be more carefully examined. If deet 
will destroy and devour all serpents indiscriminately, includ- 
ing the venomous tribes, this quadruped might advantageously 
be multiplied in new countries, such as Australasia, which are 
infested by serpents. : 

In March 1785, about the period of the vernal equinox, 
the author, having embarked at Cadiz, came within sight of 
Cape Cantin, whose Jatitude is in his opinion incorrectly 

iven in the usual charts; and he cast anchor on the 24th off 
Miter’ denouncing the inconvenient port-regulations. 
The town is described: the houses are dazzlingly white- 
washed, and have flat roofs: the rooms are mostly long and 
narrow, having the proportions of a double cube: but they 
are well contrived for coolness. ‘The Moorish natives are re- 
marked for a personal beauty resembling the Grecian. Hos- 
pitality and profusion characterize the tables of the merchants: 
it was a saying of the Venetian consul, “ Others may give 
their hundred dishes, but I give mine all of solid meat.” The 
various inhabitants and their religious customs are next de- 
scribed: as also the fortifications, the shifting sand-hills in 
the neighbourhood, and the ceremonies usual on approach- 
ing the Emperor, who received at Mogodor the first visit of 
the embassy to which Colonel Keatinge was attached. An 
engraving illustrates the description in the text. 

An itinerary follows, from Mogodor to Morocco, divided 
into six days’ journeys. ‘The first day includes Sidyma. The 
second day supplied no other convenient halt than an Arab 
camp. ‘The third day brought Mount Atlas inte view ; and 
the author justly dilates on its importance as a source of 
waters, which might’ be guided all over the contiguous dis- 
trict. The fourth day includes the river Guadissawa, and 
the abandoned but venerable town of Soor Lawid. The 
fifth day’s journal notices many red streams, which are dis- 
sected into little water-courses, and fertilize the region; toge- 
ther with some tombs of saints. The sixth day passes in a 
level country abounding with palms. Ail this itinerary pre- 
sents scenery very new, and many curious facts of natural 
history and of human manners. We extract the approach 
to the city of Morocco. 


‘ Entry ito the city of Morocco.— The cavalcade was now 
formed in part, in a respectable rank, by the alcaids, and amounted 
to about some forty files; and as we approached the city our 
cavalry began to exercise their feats of horsemanship. Thus we 
proceeded on our march to the capital, which was concealed from 
view, within the vast but open groves of lofty palm-trees which 
occupy the horizon, while their tops present a parallel level of 
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verdure, bright in the mid-day sun. Above this line of: foliage, 
so peculiarly characteristic of place and climate, and to triple 


height, rises the tower of the great mosque, insulated, of din 


red, and its spire with three golden balls transfixed, glistening in 
the blaze of day. The vast and snowy masses of Atlas seem here 
almost impending, upon the right; its base still however invisible, 
through the purple dusk of the atmosphere, the accumulated 
fleeces of the nebulous region or zone of the mountain forming, 
to the eye, the foundation of these aspiring peaks, brought for- 
ward in powerful relief of colour with the strong deep blue of the 
heavens above‘them, and the glare of a mid-day sun, and sky 
without a cloud. So extraordinary a combination, such extreme 
contrasts, do not exist elsewhere on the face of nature. With the 
notions the ancients had on the subject of mythology it was impos- 
sible that they should not have selected such a site for-their gods. 
And nowhere on earth is a parallel to it. Such was the remoter 
scenery; that at hand afforded less pleasing observation. Our 
route was intercepted by lines of deep pits, (the ventilators of the 
city aqueducts *, round which no cautionary care is bestowed,) 
while the earth crumbled under our horses’ feet, from the under- 
mining of myriads of rats wherewith this plain is infested, being 
as it were one vast burrow of these animals, adduced here by the 
conveniency of supply of water. 

‘ Proceeding onward, we crossed meadows of superlative beauty, 
and then came under the shade of the vast and open palm-forest 
which invests the city up to its very battlements. Just within the 
verge of the wood we found mounted, and halted there to receive, 
us, the governor of the city at the head of a great body of horse- 
men, all in white clothing, designated as we were given to under- 
stand by the style and title of the Sultan’s friends, (not the 
principes juventutis certainly,) and a corps of cavalry of about 
four hundred, under five standards, two red,. two green, and one 
striped green and red. On our cavalcade joining them, the 
standards were faced about, and formed in our fronts. After 
due, and not very summary complimenting among the principal 
personages on each part, we proceeded ; and were next met by a 
large group of musicians and dancers, dressed in red and white, in 
front of whom, borne on a man’s shoulders, (too great an honour 
for those of a Jew,) was a young Moor, who being, on coming 
up in front of us, set upon his heels, by the exercise of them 
speedily announced the nature of his office, it being no other than 
that of maitre de ballet to the court of Morocco. For on his 
signal and example, the group began a wild, and to our ideas 
extravagantly gesticulated dance, to the music of their hard 
drums, while, by way of interlude, the cavalry performed their 
complimentary evolutions of advancing against us at full speed, in 





‘* See the ruins of ancient Carthage. for a specimen of. the 
care paid by antiquity to these. social accommodations, and the 
coincidence of the principles of structure. The idea did not’ori- 
ginate here.’ 
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ranks of from ten to fifteen in front, hallooing, and firing their 
muskets pointed at our faces, and occasionally even discomposing 
the regularity of our march by the irruption of an unruly horse. 
For although it is not in this soldier’s play intended to hurt, yet 
as all the elegance of the compliment consists in approaching as 
nearly as possible to actually so doing, and yet conveying to the 
person complimented the agreeable surprise of finding no bodily 
injury sustained, the calculation, with the most adroit, becomes 
so extremely nice, that the slightest error in it, on one side, 
may produce a very severely felt effect. This is indeed the 
representation of their mode of warfare, of which more remains 
to be said. | 

‘ Our advance was thus continued towards the city, notwith- 
standing all the complimentary obstructions and difficulties thrown 
in its way: it was wonderful, and a proof of consummate skill in 
this respect, that the corps de musique and corps de ballet in front 
escaped with whole bones, until we approached its walls. Here 
vast multitudes received us with loud huazas (mark the peripeteia 
hereafter): they had been evidently prepared ; and all the wall- 
tops and battlements, their ordinary occupants the storks evicted, 
were,covered and filled with crowds of women, muffled however 
up, to the eyes, to view our arrival. This triumphant entry re- 
joiced the heart of our friend the worthy alcaid Judar (of the 
Sultan’s artillery), who took the command of the escort in the 
absence of Saadi Tor Finiss, the latter not afterwards joining us ; 
a circumstance which has confirmed speculations already plausible. 
Judar had never ceased, during the ride of this day, to expatiate 
with satisfaction on the honours conferred upon us, as here re- 
cited, taking care no part of them should escape notice, and 
observing to us (what we certainly could not otherwise have 
known) that the Sultan had sent out some of his nearest relations 
to bid us welcome... All which he had, he said, from a fore- 
knowledge that it would be so, given us to believe. We had no 
reason ever to doubt this worthy man’s sincerity. 

‘ Exhausted by heat, deafened with noise, and nearly stifled by 
crowd and dust, we entered the venerable gate of the city, and 
within the precincts of its lofty, dingy, and mouldering walls : 
proceeding through new crowds, between dead walls, over heaps 
of dilapidating ruins and suffocating dunghills, we at an unex- 
pected turn, and by instant transition, found ourselves at once in 


a delightful garden, secluded, silent, shaded, verdant, and cool ; 
and at full liberty to take our repose.’ 


Peculiarities of an ornithological, botanical, and geological 
nature are frequently introduced by the author: but he had 
not acquired the technical scientific names of the animals, 
plants, and fossils which successively attracted his attention ; 
and hence it is not.always easy to identify the. bird, the v 
~ or the mineral to which his picturesque delineations 
allude, : 

The following curious circumstance is related at p. 233-: 


‘ The 
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‘ The conveyance of the baggage to our quarters was con- 
signed to the Jews. Strange transitions of life become the lots of 
some men. The person appointed to attend on the diplomatic 
mission of Britain is a native of Oxfordshire, and by Christian de- 
nomination Thomas Myers: but he is here a Mussulman, with the 
title and name of Alcaid Boazzer. His story, as given by him- 
self, is, that he was shipwrecked liere forty years ago, in’ the 
Inspector privateer, being then a boy, and like the rest of the 
crew turned to the Mussulman faith, in consequence of perse- 
cution, in various modes of ill-treatment, during the reign of 
the preceding Sultan. He seems older than this account should 
make him, but dates and years unrecorded soon become indistinct. 
He is married to a woman of the southern or Tafilet side of Mount 
Atlas, and has by her a large family. In consequence of this 
connection, probably, he is very communicative upon matters 
concerning the Brebers or mountaineers, of whom he, by his re- 
currence to the subject, appears to delight to talk. His com- 
plexion is fair, his beard long and white; he perfectly retains his 
English, and his appearance and whole manner are respectable 
and grave.’ 


The same chapter describes the ceremony of delivering 
credentials, the manner of living at Morocco, its shallow poli- 
tics and peculiar modes of punishment, the charity of the 
Sultan, the mode of warfare, and the trade. The population 
is stated to be numerous, handsome, free from rags and 
famine, and living much at ease with little apparent labour. 
Particulars likely to be of use to future diplomatists are care- 
fully noted. Of the Sultan a striking portrait is given. This 
monarch was usually seen on horseback, but’ kept a yellow 
English: post-chaise, in which he was occasionally drawn by a ° 
single horse, with the blinds. up. Traits of history, convey- 
ing shocking ideas of the inhumanity of many former princes, 
are here also recorded, and: intermixed with a singular 
instance of civilized manners, or good breeding : 


‘ Some of the etiquettes of his Majesty’s court are rather whim- 
sical; therefore, perhaps, the more necessary to be known. The 
negative particle no, in plain terms, must never be used. It must 
be put in some circuitous phraseology. Black is a term in the 
same uncourtly predicament. Five must be expressed four and 
one, which would appear to vulgar calculators to amount to much 
the same thing. A very ancient radical idea is, however, traceable 
here. An imprecation is supposed to be conveyed in it; and we 
perceive, though they know it not, here, the mystic, symbolical, 
and physical annexation of ideas of power and force to the hand, 
their emblem. The other prejudices are probably equally deeply 
seated. But as to the dreadful word death, it-must neither be 
used nor alluded to. And if in conversation any subject is-unfor- 
tunately started which might a lead towards it, the turning 
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the discourse in a delicate way, and' relieving the company from its 
embarrassment, is considered the very summit of good breeding 
and refinement; and the tact of the person who has thus had the 
discretion to turn away the bolt, is the theme of expatiation. This 
brings to mind the courtly divine of our own country, who knew 
the rules of good breeding too perfectly to introduce the word hell 
‘before a polite congregation.’ - : 

Béggiars, serpent-jugglers, fights of animals, and other local 
peculiarities, are depicted in a lively manner. The great 
mosque and the tomb of a saint are engraved; also alcoves 
in the sultan’s garden ; and the general architecture and topo- 
graphy of the city are stated. A particular quarter is 
assigned to the Jews, who live there in a degraded condition. 
Charitable establishments exist for lepers. ‘The consequences 
of the harem-system of education are appreciated. The hos- 
pitality and the weddings of the Moors, their superstitions, and 
their soldiery, are passed in review: the Arabs are con- 
trasted with them; and the paternal government of the 
Sheiks is praised. Some of their singular dishes, such as 
snails boiled with salt, are approved. A view of Mount 
Atlas, with the range of hills at-its foot, the girdle of palm- 
forests, and the battlements of the walls of Morocco, is an 
instructive engraving: but those of the Moorish cavalry less 
assist the imagination. 

Next follows the route from the city of Morocco to Tan- 
gier. ‘The colder and more elevated plains of Tafilet are 
described, with the river Tensift, and its bridge of 27 arches, 
and the singular mode of passing the Morbeya river. The 
soil and trees of the country, the mode of travelling with an 
escort, the management of. the horse, the camel, and the 
dromedary, are specified. In winter, at Fez, says the 
author, p. 8., the ice is an inch thick; and, in this route, the 
traveller suffers more from cold than from any other incon- 
venience. — A valuable itinerary of the journey is given. 
On the second day, Morocco was no longer to be seen; the 
lofty steeple of the great mosque, towering over a bright 
streak of green along the horizon, formed by the heads of 
palm trees, being the last visible feature of the place. On 
the seventh day, the travellers reached Robat, a Carthaginian 
station, which stands on the south side of the stream; on 
whose opposite bank is placed Salee, corrupted from Shella, 
also a Carthaginian station. A view of this town and of 
the adjacent castle is given; both places are much declining 
with the system of piracy which at one time had enriched 
them: but fine pasturages adorn the banks of the stream. 
Marmora is noticed; and Al Kasr, where Don Sebastian 
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fell. On the thirteenth day, Tangier was reached in the 
evening. Its trade is said to have been greatest during the 
siege of Gibraltar. Col. K. thus sums up his general idea 
of the country: ) 


‘ In reviewing the tract of the earth recently passed over, it is 
obvious that its constitution, however diversified, is entirely al- 
Juvial. The country eastward from Mogodor to Morocco is evi- 
dently a substratum ; one, at least, having been washed away, as 
appears by the proof patches heretofore described as now extant, 
to declare to the fact. The whole tract is covered with reduced 
dilapidation, either horn-stone, trapp, or basalt. This part of the 
Great Plain from the Atlantic to the sea has a rapid descent, as is 
ascertained by the directness of the courses of the rivers, as well 
as their rapidity. North of the stony part to Bulaghuan, the ar- 
gillaceous tract has its undulated form by the wash @f waters, and 
is diversified so into valleys: but the elevations all present one 
level. This tract of soil is proved by the banks of the rivers, or 
rather by the valleys through which they run, to be of great 
depth ; and the inclination of the plain which it forms, dips con- 
siderably westward. Such is the case northward to the latitude of 
Salee. A considerable deviation from this degree of inclination is 
perceived further to the north; and this is demonstrable b 
the waters, the rivers winding in more numerous and bolder 
sweeps, and the element extending into lakes over the plane, 
This takes place more particularly towards the coast, where the 
impulse of the ocean has formed an embankment to cause this re- 
turn of the water. The counteracting level, or inclination, has 
thus constituted, what some would be rather syrprized to find 
here, a humid tract. From every appearance, then, the country 
in the latitude of Fez westward to the coast, judging by the 
meandering of the rivers much more than by the eye, is nearly a 
water-level to the foot of Mount Atlas, one of whose limbs is pro- 
truded to the Straits, while his main body follows nearly the out- 
line of the coast of the Mediterranean, to his utmost termination 
at the falls of the Nile. The western shore of this tract is in its 
northern part, as for instance at Salee, bold. This is the tract of 
second inclination already described. Southward, the most in- 
clined of the three plains has its shore consisténtly merging easily 
into the level of the ocean: hence the tower of Mogodor is the 
chief conspicuous object on the coast. There is a great in-set of 
the ocean on all this western coast, as has been too fatally known 
to many. This is the return'of the waters seeking their level from 
the operation of the trade-winds; and during all summer a sys- 
tematic influx of atmosphere prevails from the north down this 
coast, to supply the deficiency of equilibrium caused by rarefac- 
tion at the equator. Such are the uniform laws whereon Nature 
acts. In consequence of the in-set of the ocean and prevalence 
of westerly winds, during the winter season, with the tremendous 
surf thereby caused, the harbours here are barred, and of course 
subjected to one very serious inconvenience. El! Valadia would, 
however, be an exception to this. 
: C 3 ‘ Policy 
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‘Policy and. commerce cry aloud, and both nature and art 
should be moved, to accomplish the opening the inhospitable coast 
of this redundant country. But to none does the appeal so for- 
cibly address itself as to the nation which leads in commercial en- 
terprize. Africa, indeed, seems now the only part of the globe 
perfectly free for the introduction ‘of adventure and speculation, 
and it is likely to continue so fully long enough to reward the 
trouble and risk. The attempts, however, if any take place in this 
direction, must be made upon a scale very different in every re- 
spect from aught hitherto done in that way. 

‘ But to revert to the main and conclusive article — Geology. 
It is to be observed, that no trace of volcanic operation appears. 
In the outlines of Atlas himself there is nothing that indicates the 
existence in any former day of a crater. This is by no means 
conclusive ; but it is strongly presumptive: at any rate it renders 
investigation the more interesting. Atlas in his personification, 
we know, is a great king as well as a giant. As a neighbour, he 
was of course considered as being well acquainted with the do- 
mestic concerns of the heavenly host. He for a long period 
possessed a powerful interest in the minds of men below: how- 
ever, in latter ages he has fallen, it seems, into neglect. But until 
the great globe itself, and all that it inherit, shall dissolve, there 
remains a probability that he may yet excite that degree of at- 


tention from science and investigation, which he is so well capable 
of rewarding.’ 


We entirely agree with the author that a well-conducted 
journey to the ruins of Carthage, and to the foot of Mount 
Atlas, would abound with objects worthy of a liberal curio- 
sity, with classical antiquities, and with unrecorded facts of 
natural history. In the time of the Carthaginians, this dis- 
trict was covered with cultivation, expensively irrigated, 
thickly peopled, widely commercial, highly civilized, and 
furnished to Spain certainly, and perhaps to Britany and 
Cornwall, their primeeval settlers and the rudiments of civi- 
lization. If, when we lately bombarded Algiers, the British 
government had proceeded on a system of permanent con- 
quest, and had landed troops to occupy the interior and to 
protect that quiet possession of property without which the 
arts of civilization must every where go backwards, this 
beautiful region, on which nature has bestowed all her zones 
in a narrow girdle, might again have been animated with the 
activity of commerce and the intelligence of literature: 
nothing is wanting but undisputed annexation to a firm and 
just government. — From Tangier, Col. K. sailed to Tariffa, 
and thus landed once more in Tanwe. 

We shall content ourselves with a cursory sketch of the rest 
oftheroute. Cadiz, the river Guadalquivir, the grand amphi- 
theatre at Santi Ponce, and Seville, are visited; then Xeres 
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and Merida, where we may still behold a Roman amphi- 
theatre, convertible into an arena for gladiators or a’ basih 
for a naumachia, with other antiquities, temples, and aque 
ducts. The author comments also on Spanish painters, and 
the convent of San Juan de Dios; characterizes Badajos on 
the Guadiana ; and discourses much about Spanish agricul+ 
ture. — To Portugal he travels next, and at p. 109. expresses 
his dissent from Mr. Southey’s too candid appreciation of the 
Marquis Pombal. Ina long and curious disquisition, sup- 
ported by many vouchers, he enters at great length into the 
inquiry concerning the innocence of the Tavora family, and 
pronounces them guiltless. The entire passage well deserves 
the notice and deliberate consideration of the future his- 
torian: but, as it is greatly too extensive for our insertion, 
we must content ourselves with referring to this weighty and 
meritorious critical investigation. 

Section III. shifts the i of the scene to the year 1814, 
The author embarks for Calais, runs to Lyons as before, 
descends the Rhone in a boat, and then visits Montpellier. 
Lyons had declined since his former visit, and presented a 
deserted and wretched aspect. On the agriculture of France, 
many important observations are given; and the corn-land, 
the sheep-walks, the vine-yards, and the olive-grounds are 
successively described. Narbonne, Salus, Perpignan, the 
Pyrenees, Toulouse, Bordeaux, and Paris, next are all atten- 
tively examined. At p.196., the Colonel says that land of the 
first class sells in France at 80l. per English acre; land.of the 
second or medium quality at 6ol.; that it is almost all held 
by yeomanry, and is bought to be cultivated by the proprietor. 

In the Appendix, occurs (p. 266.) a curious attestation of a 
miracle wrought in the year 1657; and also a tedious dis- 
sertation on a picture of our Lady of the Fish. — Thirty-four 
plates add much to the gratification of the volume.. 

Had we been at the author’s elbow, previously to the im- 
pression of this work, we should have advised. him: wholly to 
suppress the first part, and to transplant into the third all the 
original matter which it contains. Thus would have been 
obtained a good modern tour from Cadiz to Calais. We 
should next have advised him to publish separately, and 
without the distraction of European information, the entire 
second part, comprehending all the travels and all the resi- 
dence on the African shore. These two books would each 
have done him honour: but they are here so much dilated and 
diluted with obsolete, superfluous, and repeated information, 
that they do not, as works of literary art, rank so high as 
some books of travels which are less original in theitycon- 
C 4 nts. 
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tents. Perhaps, in a future edition, the Colonel will ‘adopt 
some such plan, and will add to his truly valuable, instructive, 
and entertaining account of the empire of Morocco, a good 
map of the district, which would be more useful than several 
of the engravings here annexed. A revision of the compo- 
sition is also necessary. 





Art. III. Researches on Pulmonary Phthisis, from the French of 
G. L. Bayle, D. M. P. by William Barrow, M.D. Liverpool. 
8vo. pp.479- 128. Boards. Longman and Co. 


T" is well known that our continental neighbours have 
always been more in the -habit of examining dead bodies, 
for the purpose of detecting the morbid changes produced in 
them by disease, than ourselves. ‘This difference has arisen 
chiefly, perhaps, from the greater facility with which dissec- 
tion may be performed in France; where both the gencral 
character of the people, and their ideas on this particular 
point, lead them to feel less repugnance and disgust at that 
kind of violation of the dead which has, in all ages and 
countries, been more or less reprobated. Of the utility, or 
rather absolute necessity, of the frequent practice of morbid 
dissection, no one can doubt: the only question respects the 
choice of the subject, and the use which the writer makes of 
his means of improvement. : 

The industry of M. Bayle, in this respect, is indeed most 
exemplary, and almost exceeds any degree of which we could 
have formed a previous conception. In this volume, we have 
a detailed account of above 50 cases, most of which were 
examined after death ; besides a great number of others that 
are mentioned, and which also appear to have been inspected 
by him. He arranges his materials with much apparent 
method, but perhaps with too much technical division; and 


he includes his observations under nine heads, which bear the 
following titles : 


‘ ist. The essential character of Phthisis. 

‘ 2d. The alterations in the lung that characterize the diseases 
which have been confounded with Phthisis. 

‘ 3d.. The peculiar lesions of the lung, and the symptoms to be 
observed in each of the species of Phthisis. | 

‘ 4th. Some considerations relative to the whole of these species. 

‘ sth. The state of the lung in the different periods of Phthisis. 

‘ 6th. The state of different organs in the bodies of phthisical 
subjects. 

‘ 7th. The complications of Phthisis with different diseases, the 
effect of these complications, and the errors to which they have 
given rise. 

* 8th. The general treatment of Phthisis. 


‘ oth. Fifty- 
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‘ oth. Fifty-four histories of particular cases to illustrate the 
subject.’ , 

In ascertaining the essential character of phthisis, the author 
remarks that it may be deduced either from its symptoms or 
from its seat and nature; the first constituting what may 
be called its artificial, and the second its essential character. 
In a pathological point of view, both these characters are 
necessary to be considered : it is difficult, perhaps impossible, 
to establish an artificial character which may apply to all the 
varieties and all the stages of the disease; and the essential cha- 
racter can only be known with certainty after the death of the 
patient. M. Bayle gives the ensuing definitions, the first of the 
essential, the second of the artificial character; which, taken 
together, may constitute a sufficiently correct diagnosis. ¢ Every 
injury of the lungs, which, left to itself, produces 2 progres- 
sive disorganization of them, and in the end ulceration and 
death.’ — ¢ Cough, difficulty of breathing, marasmus, hectic 
fever, and sometimes purulent expectoration.’. We shall be 
disposed, however, to criticize both these definitions: the 
first we do not deem sufficiently characteristic, in as much as 
it does not discriminate between an affection orginating in or 
depending on a constitutional cause, and one proceeding from 
a source that is accidental or obviously extraneous. As to 
the second, we think that it is likewise too indeterminate ; 
for, as the definition implies (or rather states) that purulent 
expectoration is not always present, so it follows that con- 
sumption may exist without any symptoms, except the first 
four; cough, difficulty of breathing, marasmus, and hectic, 
when neither pain nor expectoration occurs. 

After these remarks on the definition and essential charac- 
ter of phthisis, we have some observations on the affections 
that most nearly resemble it; as pulmonary chronic catarrh, 
a disease which in many of its essential features is similar 
to phthisis, but which is said merely to affect the mucous 
membrane of the lungs, and does not destroy their sub- 
stance. Chronic peripneumony and chronic pleurisy are also 
said to be often confounded with genuine or proper phthisis, 
although sufficiently obvious marks of distinction prevail be- 
tween them. With respect to the diseases which are to be 
strictly regarded as phthisis, the author conceives that they 
may be arranged under six species or varicties ; two or more 
of which may co-exist, but all of which may be found ina 
distinct form. ‘Their names are: ‘1. Tubercular Phthisis. 
2. Granular Phthisis.. 3. Phthisis with Melanosis. 4. Phthisis 
from Ulceration. 5. Phthisis from Calculi.. 6. Phthisis 
from Cancer.’ Each of these kinds is then particularly de- 

scribed ; 
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scribed; first the actual state of the parts and the circum- 
stances which constitute the disease, and then its symptoms. 
The descriptions are minute, and perhaps rather too 
much lengthened, but they are not without interest. Any 
one of them separately being too long for quotation, we 
shall be obliged ta take some extracts only as a specimen for 
our readers, and shall transcribe a part of what is said re- 
specting the first, or tubercular species. ‘This is pronounced 
to be the most common, as well as the most simple. 


‘ The lungs then present tubercles either encysted or not en- 
cysted. These tubercles are formed by a homogeneous substance, 

ways opake, of a white or dirty white colour, at one time yel- 
lowish, at another greyish. Some are only contiguous to the 
pulmonary tissue, and enveloped in a very distinct membrane ; 
others do not present any cyst, and adhere to the parenchyme 
of the lungs by continuity of substance: these last are ordinarily 
marked with certain black lines. Both one and the other are 
penctrated by capillary blood vessels. The tubercles vary in size 
from a millet. seed to that of a chesnut. Miliary tubercles are 
commonly excessively numerous. As to the others, they are so 
much the fewer the larger they are, and sometimes two or three 
only are to be found. Nevertheless, in many phthisical persons 
there occurs a great number of tubercles of all sizes, some en- 
cysted, others not. The exterior of encysted tubercles is com- 


monly membranous, but in some cases it is of a cartilaginous and 
even of a bony structure.’ 


M. Bayle then proceeds to a more minute account of the 
different appearances which tubercles assume, and the several 
stages of their progress, until they reach the condition in 
which they degenerate into open abscess, and completely de- 
stroy the texture of the lungs. The description of the 
symptoms of tubercular phthisis does not present any thing 
remarkable either in accuracy or in novelty; it is merely 
an account of the common pulmonary consumption of the 
systematic writers. Our readers may be more _ interested 
in the author’s statement of the condition of the lungs which 
constitutes his second species, or ‘ granular phthisis.’ 


¢ This species is very common, though there is no mention 
made of it in authors. The lungs are stuffed with miliary granu- 
lations, transparent, shining, sometimes speckled with black and 
bright lines or points. These granulations appear of a cartila- 
inous nature and consistence; their size varies from that of a 
millet seed to that of a grain of wheat ; they are never opake, and 
they do not dissolve. These different characters perfectly dis- 
tinguish them from miliary tubercles, which are of the same size, 
but which are always grey or white and opake, and in the end 
totally dissolve. The miliary granulations occasion at length ulcer- 
ations of the parenchyme of the lungs; and, in this case, there 
is 
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is always an evident albuminous membraniform stratum which 
lines the ulcer, and even often a distinct membrane which lines 
the walls of the ulceration, and which secretes the pus.’ 


We shall also quote the description of ‘ phthisis with me- 
lanosis,’ which M. Bayle says is not very uncommon, and which 
‘ authors have often perceived without making it known in 
adistinct ma nner.’ 


¢ It affects only adults, and, above all, persons advanced in 
years. Those whom it kills have ulcers in the lungs of various 
sizes, as black as coal, and very hard, sometimes a few lines thick, 
at other times a few inches. The parts remote from the ulceration 
are commonly very sound. But if the disease affects an entire 
lung, it is hard, compact, black as ebony or charcoal; and some- 
times like half-burnt leather, as authors have related who have 
published observations that may be applied to this species.’ 


The remaining species are admitted to be very rare, and, 
probably, if they are to be distinguished by an exact specific 
character, must be referred to extraneous and accidental 
causes, rather than to any peculiar modification of the cir- 
cumstances which usually generate phthisis. 

As the principal point, in which M. Bayle’s view of 
phthisis differs from those of his contemporaries, consists in 
the varieties into which he conceives it to be divided, it is an 
interesting inquiry how far he has been successful in esta- 
blishing these distinctions; whether he has been able to 
point out sufficiently characteristic circumstances, by which 
they may be known from each other; whether, if they 
be distinguishable, the difference depends only on some 
accidental circumstance; or whether they are merely de- 
grees of the same affection, which, although presenting an 
appreciable difference in extreme cases, yet slide into each by 
imperceptible shades. ‘To decide absolutely on this question 
would carry us into a long and intricate discussion, and would 


involve an attempt in which we should very probably prove’ 


unsuccessful: but we may give it as the impression, which is 
produced on our minds by the perusal of the work, that 
M. Bayle, with all his research, has not been very fortunate 
in the formation of his classes. The tubercular and the 
granular we apprehend to be absolutely the same disease; 
and we suspect that the third species owes its peculiar symp- 
toms to an accidental circumstance, not forming an essential 
part of the affection. We are even inclined to carry our 
criticism a little farther, and to say that, while the author 
has formed classes which do not exist, he has neglected some 
distinctions which appear well founded ; more particularly that 
which would divide the tubercular and mucous or catarrhal : 
but 
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but on the subject of classification we have said enough; and 
we must pass on to an interesting chapter, on the statistics of 
consumption. Here we meet with many curious and import- 
ant documents. We have an account of the comparative 
number of the different species, taken from an aggregate of nine 
hundred cases; with the proportion of consumptive patients to 
those that died from other diseases in two of the wards in the 
hospital de la Charité, the whole number of deaths being 
696, a mortality that occurred in the space of only three 
years... The number of phthisical patients was 244. — The 
next page contains a table of the frequency of consumption 
at different ages, the number of patients being rated that 
died in each successive year from 15 to 70. | ‘he compara- 
tive frequency of consumption in different parts of the year 
is then given ; first for every month, and then for the four 
different seasons; and the result is not exactly that which 
might have been expected. Out of a total of 244, 64 died in 
the autumn, 58 in winter, 54 in the spring, and 68 in the 
summer. ‘The next table gives an account of the duration of 
the disease, which seems to be from 25 days to 4o years; 
the most frequent periods are 6, 7, 8, and g months : — it 
appears that the disease seldom terminates in less than two 
months, or continues longer than two years. 
We have occupied so much space with this preliminary 
matter, that we must very hastily pass over the more essential 
parts of the work: but this is the less to be regretted, because 
our object is to give our readers an idea only of the manner 
in which it is executed, and which, we conceive, is such that 
they will be induced to consult it for themselves. — The 
topics that next pass under review are the state of the 
lungs in the different periods of pulmonary phthisis; which 
periods are reduced to four, under the titles of occult, inci- 
pient, confirmed, and terminating. The succeeding chapter 
contains an account of the state of the different parts of the 
body in those who die of phthisis of the lungs; then the 
complication of phthisis with other diseases, and afterward 
the treatment. In considering this subject, the author first 
inquires into the treatment according to its distinction into 
six species, to each of which a separate section is assigned ; 
and he then gives directions for treating phthisis when compli- 
cated with other diseases: those which he enumerates, as most 
frequently requiring particular attention, being ‘1. Acute 
Eruptive Diseases. 2. The Suppression of Cutaneous Dis- 
eases. 3. The Acute Pulmonary Catarrh. 4. The Chronic 
Pulmonary Catarrh. 5. The Hooping Cough and some 
other convulsive “Affections. 6. Hamoptysis. 7. Partial 
Inflam- 
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Inflammations of the Parenchyme of the Lungs surrounding 
the local alterations which cause the consumption. 8. In- 
flammation of the Pleura.’ — In the third place, we have the 
treatment of particular symptoms, of which ten are enumerated ; 
‘1st, Fever; 2d, Cough; 3d, Want of Sleep; 4th, Spitting 
of Blood; sth, Pains in the Chest; 6th, Night-Sweats ; 
7th, Vomitings; 8th, Aphthz; 9th, Diarrhoea; roth, Oedema.’ 
The fourth and last section of this chapter is intitled, * de- 
termination of the circumstances that decide in each particu- 
lar case, which of the means proposed against phthisis ‘are 
those that it is proper to employ; appreciation of the prin- 
cipal means.’ Of the general complexion of this part, which 
is perhaps altogether the most defective in the whole work, 
the following paragraph may be taken as a specimen : 


‘ In chronic pulmonary catarrhs, which resemble Phthisis, and 
in those which are complicated with it, when there is not too much 
quickness in the pulse, we obtain good effects from resins and 
balsamics. It is in cases like these that we derive benefit from 
tar-water, the buds of pine and fir, St. John’s wort, ground ivy, 
the balms, resins, gum-resins, the balsamic pills of Morton, the 
balsam of Locatelli, &c. Nevertheless, if the original disease is 
tubercular phthisis, we cannot long continue these remedies, ex- 
cept when the lungs contain very few tubercles.’ 


We now come to the ninth chapter, which contains the 
histories of cases, with the appearances after death: it oc- 
cupies nearly three-fourths of the volume, and must have 
been the result of more persevering labour than perhaps any 
contemporary physician has bestowed on any one subject of 
morbid anatomy. It presents an ample detail of the state of 
the different organs in each case, with the conclusions, both 
pathological and practical, that may be deduced from the 
facts. ‘The whole is recorded with minuteness, and apparently 
with accuracy; at least we perceive no circumstance which 
would induce us to accuse the author of a deficiency 
in this respect: but we may regret the absence of an 
synoptical view of the facts developed by M. Bayle, which 
would have materially contributed to the practical value of 
his labours. | 

With respect to the translation, as far as we can form an 
opinion without having seen the original, it appears to be 
performed with sufficient correctness: but it is not wholly 


free from inaccuracies or inelegancies of style and foreign 
idioms, 
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Art. IV. Surgical Observations ; being a Quarterly Report of 
Cases in Surgery. By Charles Bell. Parts I. and II. 8vo. 
6s. each. Longman and Co. 


rR. CHARLES BELL, who is well known to the public as an 
assiduous cultivator of his art, has stated in his. preface 
the specific object of the work before us. He observes that 
‘ published cases contain only what is new and monstrous, and 
but few examples which may serve to initiate the young sur- 
eon into the business of his profession.” To supply this 
efect, or rather to produce what may be more extensively 
applicable to practice, he proposes to publish, from time to 
time, the observations that are made in the hospital and the 
school of anatomy to which he is attached; by which means 
he will be able to give an account of cases as they actually 
occur, the more common as well as the more remarkable; add- 
ing that the accuracy of his statements will be insured, from the 
circumstance that every fact is open to inspection, and that 
any mistake would be easily detected and exposed. 

The observations are arranged in the form of reports on 
different diseases; each report being confined to a single 
affection, or to such as have a very close connection with each 
other. The reports contained in the first two numbers are 
six, and embrace the following topics: ‘1. On Cancer; 
2. Containing Cases of Diseases and Wounds of the Larynx, 
and of the Operation of Laryngotomy; 3. Being Cases of 
diseased Pharynx and C&sophagus; 4. Containing Cases of 
Fistula in Perineo; 5. On Fractures of the Bones of the 
Trunk, being Cases of Fracture and Dislocation of the Spine, 
and Injury of the Spinal Marrow. Cases of Fracture of the 
Ribs, attended with Emphysema, or with Caries ; 6. Containing 
Cases of Femoral Hernia.’ The subjects are certainly well 


selected ; they are not too remote from the common course of — 


practice; and yet they are such as afford sufficient room for 
new remarks, and for inquiry into the best methods of pro- 
ceeding, or into the propriety of the plans which are generally 
pursued. » 

With regard to the first article, on Cancer, the principal 
view is to investigate the probable advantages of a remedy 
which has been lately recommended from respectable autho- 
rity, viz. compression. ‘The information is conveyed in the 
form of a string of propositions, which compose the report of 
the medical committee of the Middlesex Hospital, where the 
remedy has had a very full trial. As we might anticipate, how- 


ever, the conclusion of the committee is decidedly unfavour- : 


able; no approach to a cure of the specific nature of cancer 
13 appears 
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appears to have been attained; and it seems doubtful whether 


the symptoms were not even aggravated. The method of 
employing the remedy is this: 


‘ The essential part of this new plan of cure is the compression 
of the cancerous tumor, gently at first, and with a force gradually 
increased, till at last it is augmented to a very great degree: and 
that the means are these — if the cancer be open, the various holes 
and cavities are filled up from the bottom with chalk, finely levi- 
gated, and all the surface is thickly covered with hair powder; 
over this, long plaster straps are put, so as to cover the whole sur- 
face of the tumor, over this again are placed linen compresses, 
bound down with the turns of a roller, firmly applied, and of six 
yards in length; or over the first straps are laid a second set, 
bracing the parts more firmly than the first, over this a plate of 
lead, and lastly, the long roller is carried round the chest, com- 


pressing the whole.’ 

Although this kind of forcible compression is so little ad- 
vantageous, or may even be injurious, Mr. Bell thinks that a 
certain degree of it may be both necessary and useful; and he 
reminds his pupils ‘ that rest and support are necessary to the 
cure of surgical diseases :’ but he observes with respect to the 
new practice, that * specific action is not subdued by pres- 
sure, and therefore this method cannot be a cure for cancer. 
Nor is it desirable that the absorption of the matter of cancer 
should take place. Pressure accelerates the coming on of the 
last fatal symptoms in scirrhus of the breast. Pressure brings 
the diseased mamma earlier into contact with the muscles and 
ribs, and thereby accelerates the fatal affection of the chest.’ 
Lastly, it is stated that ‘the idea is not new,’ but that we 
are indebted for it to Mr. John Bell, the author’s brother; a 
point which is scarcely worth an argument, if the practice be 
of so little value as it is here represented to possess, 

Report II., on Affections of the Larynx, contains much 
interesting matter; more particularly respecting the necessity 
for the occasional performance of the operation of laryn- 
gotomy, and the best method of accomplishing it. We can- 
not enter into all the details of the cases, but shall abstract 
some of the author’s general conclusions. We are assured 


that this operation is not in reality so formidable as it is 
generally supposed to be: 


‘ For the most part it requires only a small scalpel to cut into 
the membraneous space betwixt the thyroid and cyrcoid carti- 
lages. And having slit up the membrane, substituting the handle 
for the point of the knife, and turning it round so as to open 
the slit, immediately the patient breathes freely. There is here 
nothing to alarm the most timid operator. No great turgid veins 
are opened; he is above the thyroid gland, and above the anas- 
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tomosing branch of the.thyroid arteries. The part is strongly 
marked by the prominence of the thyroid cartilage above, and the 
ring of the cyrcoid cartilage below.’ — | 

‘ That the operation ought to be performed betwixt the carti- 
lages in cases of threatened suffocation from husk of fruit, cherry 
stones, and the like, drawn into the glottis, is obvious both be- 
cause it gives immediate freedom to the respiration, and because 
it permits us to extract the body, or to push it up into the mouth. 

‘ Whatever other part of the throat we cut upon, much blood 
must flow. If we cut through the cyrcoid cartilage, we come upon 
a branch of the thyroid artery, and perhaps the superior lobe of 
the thyroid gland ; a very little lower we cut upon the isthmus of 
the thyroid gland, which pours out blood like an artery, but can- 
not be secured by a ligature like an artery. 

‘ If we cut on the fore part of the trachea further down than 
the thyroid gland, we are confined in a narrow space. The tra- 
chea is deep, and the thyroid veins as they descend are found 


so turgid, one to the difficult respiration, that they bleed very . 
ble 


freely. The bleeding makes the operation bustling instead of 
being done quietly ; and there is considerable danger in opening 
the trachea while the bleeding continues, lest it fall into the tra- 
chea, and with the accumulated mucus suffocate the patient.’ 


Though, however, the operation inay be divested of a large 
portion of the terrors which are usually attached to it, still it 
is not a mode of treatment to which we must have recourse 
without due regard to its probable consequences. When the 
disease in the Tatyax is of a temporary nature, and when it. 
is only to be dreaded as producing immediate suffocation, from 
a cause that we may hope will be afterward removed, the ope- 
ration is the obvious and direct method of saving life: but, 
if the impediment to the respiration depends on some irre- 
mediable mischief, which must necessarily destroy the patient 
at no distant period, it becomes a serious question how far we 
ought to procure a short and painful addition to life at such an 
expence. 

‘The fifth report, on Affections of the Spine and the Parts 
contiguous to it, contains many valuable and some novel re- 
marks. We have first a detail of cases of injury to the 
spine which proved fatal, and one of unexpected recovery. 
The injuries generally consisted in fractures, but one of 
them was found on dissection to be a ‘loosening of the last 
cervical from the first dorsal vertebra.’ ‘The following farther 
account is given of this case: 


‘ A few of the dorsal and cervical vertebrz were removed, and 
then it was distinctly seen that there was a considerable space be- 
tween the last cervical and first dorsal vertebra, the intervertebral 
substance was completely destroyed, and an immense quantity of 


pus, surrounded them. On the back part the pus had extended | 
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under. the scapule, and on the fore-part was bounded_by the eso- 
phagus. On examining the spinal canal, the pus was found to have 
dropped down through the whole length of the sheath to the cauda 
equina.’ 

Mr. Bell observes concerning this case 

‘ Authors considering the strength of the intervertebral sub- 
stance have said, that the dislocation of the bodies of the vertebra 
from each other was impossible. It is true, that commonly the 
body of the vertebra gives way before the ligaments yield. But 
here is an instance of diastasis or subluxation of the bodies of two 
of the vertebre. From Hippocrates to the multitude of French 
authors who have touched upon this subject, dislocation has been 
considered in no other light formidable, than as producing pres- 
sure on the spinal marrow. But this case serves well to shew, that 
luxation will prove fatal, even although the spinal marrow be not 
bruised.’ | 

Respecting the effects of these accidents, and the method 
of managing them, we are informed that ‘in injuries of the 
spine the danger to be apprehended is the same with that 
wliich accompanies injury to the brain; vjz: the rising!of in+ 
flammiation, and the suppuration within the theca. . This ins 
dicates the necessity of repeated general bleeding, or constant 
local bleeding while the danger continues. . We also see the 
necessity of controlling the motions of the patient, whether 
at first as in the state of inebriety, or afterwards :when de» 
lirious.’ ; TH 

This analogy between the affections of the skull and those of 
the spine leads the author to consider how far ¢ the anal 
holds in fracture and depression of the skull, and fracture of the 
spine with crushing of the spinal marrow;’ and, as a conse — 
quence of this opinion, how far we are to attempt to remove 
the compression by attempting to elevate the spine? . This 
doctrine is generally miaintained as a self-evident proposition: 
but Mr. Bell apprehends that the analogy is not perfect; that 
to remove a portion of the circle of the bone would be. cers 
tainly fatal; and that, even were this not to bethe case, no ba- 
nefit would be gained, as the spinal marrow is generally injured 
through its whole diameter. It is farther urged as an obj 
tion to any operation of this kind, that probably the effect 
produced on the spine is not so much the pressure of the 
bone, as a thickening of the membrane which presses on 
the nervous matter, font 

These extracts and remarks will be sufficient to. give our 
readers an idea of the value and importance of Mr. Bell’s 
observations, We are disposed to think very favourably of 
them ; and, notwithstanding considerable defects of style, and 
a peculiarity of manner which is sometimes displeasing, we 
have perused them with interest and improvement. 

Rev. Serr. 1818; D Art. 
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Art. V, Dr. Clarke’s Travels in various Countries, Vols. IIT. 
and IV. 


[ Article continued from Vol. \xxxvi. p. 433-] 


We: reported in our last Number the Travels of Dr. 
Clarke as far as the northern frontier of Greece; and, 
in resuming our task, we must express the satisfaction which 
we derive from learning the uninjured state of a large pro- 
portion of the relics of antient art. Amid all the disadvan- 
tages of subjection to the Turks, it is some consolation that 
these ignorant invaders have never been infected with the 
rage of destroying, or even altering, the monuments of an- 
tiquity. Age after age has passed away without their having 
meddled with the buildings, the statues, the columns, or the 
sepulchres which were daily exposed to their view; so that 
the field of research has remained untouched, until a time at 
which it is likely to be occupied by men of real science. This 
forbearance on the part of the Turks affords a singular con- 
trast to the ravages of the Crusaders of the twelfth century ; 
@ full account of which is given in Dr. C.’s Appendix, vol. iv. 
p- 707.5 in the translation of a fragment of Nicetas. Statues, 
paintings, and even buildings were assailed by the indiscrimi- 
nate zeal of these rude asserters of Christianity; who con- 
ceived that there was no possibility of salvation beyond the 
pale of the church of Rome. We must not, however, ascribe 
the preservation of the precious relics of antiquity to any com- 
mendable motives on the part of the Turks ; they are perfectly 
passive in such matters, and allow the buildings, the streets, 
and the roads of Greece to stand exactly as they found them, 
without the most distant idea of alteration or improvement. 
Dr. C. has frequently occasion to quote Belon, the French- 
man who traversed a part of Greece 170 years ago, as well as 
our countryman, Wheeler, whose journey was not quite thirty 
years later; and he finds a remarkable coincidence between their 
observations and his own. ‘This was curiously exemplified in 
a variety of places; among others at Cavallo, the antient Nea- 
polis, a town of Thrace, where Dr. Clarke found from his 


- Journal that he had travelled from Orphano to Pravista in six 


hours, and in three hours more to Cavallo: a time exactly 
corresponding to that which was taken for the same purpose 
by Paul Lucas a century before. Again, on riding next day 
out of Cavallo, he remarked a Soros close to a very antient 
wall, with a Latin inscription, which remains exactly as it was 
copied by Belon. , , 
Macedon. —- ‘The population of Macedon is computed at 
700,000 individuals, and that of the rest of Greece at 1,300,000, 
making a total of 2,000,000, which is probably rather below 
than 
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than above the mark. The name of Maxedovc is still in use 
among the inhabitants of that country, but in a limited sense, 
being applied by them to the district around and adjacent to 
the ruins of Pydna. The classic inquirer, however, finds 
himself much embarrassed in tracing the position of antient 
cities in this part of Greece; having now no longer the aid 
of Pausanias, and only partially that of Strabo. 


‘Where are the cities of Lychnidus, and Age, called also Me- 
lobotira, and more antiently Aidessa, the regal seat of the Mace- 
donian kings? We entered Macedonia in the hope that, of all its 
antient cities, this at least would not escape our researches ; for in 
Ege were preserved the sepulchres of Alexander's predecessors: 
and a superstition existed concerning the burial of the kings of 
Macedon, similar to that which is so well known in Italy with re- 
gard to the Popes; that their dominion would cease when the 
bodies of the sovereigns were no longer buried in the same ceme- 
tery. The discovery therefore of the ruins of Aige would be par- 
ticularly gratifying ; because, in the examination of the regal tombs 
of the Macedonians, we should for the first time be made ac- 

uainted with their manner of burial, and able to ascertain whether 
the Grecian Soros was of Macedonian or of AXgyptian origin : — 
but as all our inquiries respecting Auge * were made to no pur- 
pose, we are unable to illustrate that very curious part of the his- 
tory of the Macedonians which relates to their mode of sepulture. 
Every inquiry concerning this people is becoming revived, with a 
redoubled interest in the knowledge we have that they were of the 
same race with the nation now called Albanians; and that the 
latter have preserved the manners, customs, and language of the 
Macedonians, almost unaltered, from the earliest ages.’ 


_—_— 


‘ * Since this was written, the author, upon his return to Eng- 
land, circulated, in manuscript, a regular set of queries, as hints 
to travellers respecting their researches in the Levant. One of 
these queries related to Edessa, and to the sepulchres of the Mas 
cedonian kings. He has, in consequence, recently been per- 
mitted to make the following extract from a manuscript letter of 
his friend Mr. Fiott, of St. John’s College, Cambridge, to his 
fellow-collegian, Mr. Hughes; whereby it appears, that Mr, Fiott 
has succeeded in discovering the spot, and actually went himself 
into one of those sepulchres. ‘‘ If a firman could be procured 
from Ali Pasha of Joannina, I am confident,” says Mr. Fiott, ‘ that 
there would be found at Edessa treasures of antiquities. The 
place is now called Vodina: it is a delightful spot. There are 
sepulchres cut in the rock, which the superstitious inhabitants have 
never plundered ; because they are afraid to go near them. IL 
went into two, and saw the bodies in perfect repose, with some 
kinds of ornaments, and clothes, and vases ; but touched them not, 
and paid little attention to them; being at that time a novice in 
the sexton trade, and ignorant that a traveller could gain celebrity 
and honour by robbing the bodies of the dead. There is a beau- 
tiful inscription in the town. The fall of waters is magnificent.” ’ 


D 2 Olympus 
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»» Olympus and Pydna, — The lofty summits of Olympus re- 
main in sight during several days of a traveller’s peregrina- 
tions in the’ north of Greece, and are particularly striking 
when viewed from Katarina, a village at its base on the side 
towards the sea. Proceeding from this place to the eastward, 
Dr. C. found occasionally some fragments of sculpture and archi- 
tecture, but was frequently reminded of the contrast between 
this neglected region and the more cultivated parts of Greece. 


‘ The roads were deep, and full of mud, rendering our journe 
tedious and disagreeable: we were however amply repaid for all 
our fatigue, whenever we looked back towards Katarina ; for then 
‘we beheld Olympus, not only in undiminished glory, but seeming 
‘of greater magnitude than ever, being without a cloud to obscure 
any part either of its summit or sides; all its vast masses and deep 
chasms -being displayed, so that the eye might range from its 
broad base agree s to its craggy tops, now radiant with bright 
and shining light, reflected from accumulated snows, and con- 
trasted with the dark shadows of its awful bosom; beneath which, 
most beautifully picturesque, appeared the woods of Katarina, with 
the dome and minarets of the town conspicuous among the trees. 
At:about half an hour’s distance from this chapel, ascending a hill, 
wehad another noble prospect, but in an opposite direction: it 
commanded the whole of the Thermzan gulph; Mount Athos 
appearing plainly to the east: also upon the opposite side of the 


ph we saw oy the white walls and buildings of Salonica. | 


beyond a range of hills situate at the back of the city, and to- 
wards the north, we saw a very elevated snow-clad mountain ; and 
upon inguiring its name, were told that it is called Maleshivo. 
is can be no other than the Scomius of Thucydides; — From 
this spot we also surveyed the whole of the plain surrounding the 
extremity of the Gulph of Therma. In this plain, upon the right 
hand, standing towards the sea, is an immense tumulus, making 
‘@ conspicuous and remarkable appearance, as the only principal 
object it is now called TYMBO by the Greek peasants. Thence 
we came to the village of Kitros, or Kitro, distant three hours 
from Katarina. Before we réached the village, we saw, upon our 
left, the ruins of a chapel ; marking, perhaps, the site of an antient 
temple. Here we dined upon olives, onions, and biscuit, with ve 
good wine, which we bought in the place. Kitros is indisputably 
the Macedonian Kydna, a name antiently corrupted into the more 
memorable appellation of Pydna. — 

«It was in the plain before Pydna that the great battle was fought 
between the Macedonians and the Romans, when the former, by 
their signal defeat, forfeited for ever their freedom, and Macedonia 
became a Roman province. The conspicuous tomb before men- 
tioned decidedly marks the spot ; and its imrnense magnitude is ex- 

ined by the event of that battle, when twenty-five thousand of the 

acedoniag army were left dead upon the field.’ 


_ Mouat Athos is currently known among the country-people 
by the name of Ayonoros, a corruption of ‘Ayiov éeos, (the 
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‘Holy Mountain,) though its summit still bears the name of 
-Athona. Twenty monasteries, great and small, are scattered 
along its lofty ridges, and look like so many fortresses in the 
midst of sublime solitudes. Their revenue is derived partly 
from hereditary land, and partly from the alms given through- 
out Greece fo the itinerant brethren, who are computed at 
nearly two thousand, or a third of the whole association. The 
monasteries pay each a small tribute to the Turkish govern- 
ment, but have still enough left to indulge in a less abstemi- 
ous life than that which is prescribed by their ostensible rules. 
In point of ignorance, they are not inferior to their brethren 
the Culoyers of Parnassus; and it seems not altogether delu- 
sive to cherish the hope of finding even yet a few antient 
MSS. in: their recesses, as their books and papers have never 
been thoroughly examined. ‘The negative answers hitherto 
given to the inquiries of travellers may have proceeded ‘from 
actual unacquaintance with the nature of their literary deposits; 
which are never arranged on’shelves as‘in a regular library, 
but piled one on the other, covered with ‘dust, and left um 
visited for years. | 

Salonica. — Dr. C. passed only a few days at this important 
sea-port, the plague unluckily raging in a part of the town 
at the time of his arrival. - wath : 


‘ The walls of Salonica give a very remarkable appearance to 
the town, and cause it to be seen from a great distance, being 
white-washed ; and, what is still more extraordinary, they are also 
painted. They extend in a semicircular manner from the sea, in- 
closing the whole of the buildings within a peribolus, whose circuit 
is five or six miles; but a great part of the space within the walls 
is void, . It is one of the few remaining cities that have preserved 
the form of its antient fortifications; the mural turrets yet,stand- 
ing, and the walls that support them being entire. — Like all the 
antient and modern cities of Greece, its wretched aspect within is 
forcibly contrasted with the beauty of the external appearance, 
rising in a theatrical form, apo the side of a hill surrounded with 
plantations of cyprus and other evergreen trees and shrubs. The 
houses are generally built of unburned bricks, and, for the most 
part, they are little better than.so many hovels. The citadel stands 
in the higher part of the semicircular range from the shore; and 
there is a bastion, with a battery, at either extremity of the’arc 
towards the sea, but no fosse on the outside of the walls.” 


Manners of the Modern Greeks. — Nothing can exhibit a 
stronger contrast than the ideas excited in a traveller through 
Greece by the sublimity of the scenery on the one hand, and 
the backward state of manners and. education on the other. 
We formerly took occasion, (M. R. Vol. Ixii.) when 
ing the work of a German traveller named Bartholdy, to ‘a 
prize our readers of this “—_, difference; and we might 
— 3 now 
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now lay before them some sketches on the same subject from 
the pen of Dr. C., which would amply confirm the represent- 
ation. We have not room, however, for such transcripts; and 
it is some alleviation of this painful feeling, to think that the 
ignorance of the modern Greeks is the result of temporary 
causes, —a blind government, an ill-educated priesthood,. 


and an almost total want of national instruction. We turn. 


with pleasure to the natural and permanent advantages of the 


Country; under the assurance that, when the time shall come 


that the powers of Europe combine to release from their 
bondage the descendants of that people to whom we are all 
so largely indebted, the causes which were formerly produc- 
tive of” such rapid and extensive civilization will not be in- 
operative. A delightful climate, a happy mixture of vale 
and mountain, cod a facility of maritime communication, 
are advantages on which we may be permitted, without fear 
of exaggeration, to-rest the hope of great eventual improve- 
ment. At what time, or under what circumstances, Greece 
may be destined to reap again the enjoyment of those liberal 
gifts of nature, it would be idle to anticipate: but we may 
advert with satisfaction to the fact, that our recent acquisition 
of the Ionian islands. is a very important step towards facili- 
tating our communication with the main-land, and towards 
enabling our countrymen to carry on their literary researches 
with vigour. The only hazard is that the eagerness, shewn 


by some late travellers for fragments of sculpture, may induce 
the Turks to suppose that they contain a hidden treasure, and’ 


to break them up in that vain expectation. Still we may 
flatter ourselves with reaping an ample harvest from excavat- 
ing the sites of antient cities; a course that has of late been 
pursued by several of our countrymen with extraordinary 
advantage. Among others, Mr. Graham * having caused an 
extensive excavation to be made at Athens, near the supposed 
site of the Academy, succeeded in discovering, and in after- 
ward bringing to England, nearly a thousand vases; which 
may be cantioed as so many distinct illustrations of the arts, 
mythology, and habits of the Athenians, from the earliest 
periods of their history. 

We close our extracts relating to Greece with the follow- 
ing impressive passage : 


‘ Memory easily recalls into one mental picture the whole of 
Greece; because it is portioned out by nature into parts of such 
magnitude, possessing, at the same time, so many striking features, 
that after they have ceased to appear before the sight, they remain 
present to the imagination. Every reader may not duly compre- 


* Sandford Graham, Esq. M. P. 
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hend what is meant by this; but every traveller, who has beheld 
the scenes to which allusion is made, will readily admit its truth: 
he will be aware, that whenever he closed his eyes, with hig 
thoughts directed towards that country, the whole of it became 
spread before his contemplation, as if he were actually indulged 
with a view of it. In such an imaginary flight, he enters, for ex- 
ample, the Defile of Tempe from Pieria; and as the gorge opens 
towards the south, he sees all the Larissean Plain: this conducts 
him to the Plain of Pharsalia, whence he ascends the mountains 
south of Pharsalus; then, crossing the bleak and still more ele- 
vated region extending from those mountains towards Lamia, he 
views Mount Pindus far before him, and, descending into the 
Plain of the Sperchius, passes the Straits of Thermopyle. After. 
wards, ascending Mount CEta, he beholds, opposite to him, the 
snowy point of Lycorea, with all Parnassus, and the towns and 
villages at its base; the whole Plain of Elateea lying at his feet, 
with the course of the Cephissus to the sea. Passing to the top 
of Parnassus, he looks down upon all the other mountains, and 
plains, and islands, and gulphs of Greece; but especially surveys 
the broad bosoms of Cithzron. of Helicon, of Parnes, and of 
Hymettus. Thence roaming into the depths and over all the 
heights of Eubcea and of Peloponnesus, he has their inmost re- 
' cesses again submitted to his contemplation. Next, resting upon 
| Hymettus, he examines, even in the minutest detail, the whole of 
Attica, to the Sunian Promontory; for he sees it all, and all the 
shores of Argos, of Sicyon, of Corinth, of Megara, of Eleusis, 
and of Athens. Thus, although not in all the freshness of its 
living colours, yet in all its grandeur, doth Greece actually pre- 
sent itself to the mind’s eye ;—-and may the impression never be 
removed! In the eve of bidding it farewell for ever, as the hope 
of visiting this delightful country constituted the earliest and the 
warmest wish of his youth, the author found it to be some alle- 
viation of the regret excited by a consciousness of never return- 
‘ ing, that he could thus summon to his recollection the scenes over 
which he had passed. 
‘YMEIS A’ HIFEIPOI TE, KAI EIN ‘AAI XAIPETE NHEOI, 
“YAATA T QKEANOIO, KAI ‘IEPA XEYMATA TIONTOY, 
KAI IIOTAMOI, KPHNAI TE, KAI OYPEA BH2ZHENTA.’ 


Constantinople.— We now attend Dr. Clarke to the me- 
tropolis of the Turkish empire, and must give a portion of our 
ce to his remarks on the rude and illiterate followers of 
Mohammed. The ground of Constantinople has been so 
often trodden, however, that we should scarcely deem it expe- 
dient to draw the attention of our readers to this part of 
the book, had not Dr. C.’s second residence in that city ena- 
bled him to make various observations which escaped the 
notice of preceding travellers. Arriving at Constantinople 
| in January (1802), he remained there. till the beginning of 
April; by which time the snows on Mount Heemus were dis- 


solved, and a very favourable opportunity offered to travel 
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with the Turkish ambassador who was proceeding to Vienna, 
The interval was passed by Dr. C. and his companion chiefly 
at'Pera’ the part of Constantinople that is assigned to the re- 
sidence. of the French, -English, and other Christians who 
sojourn in that capital. 

_ The Ramadan or Turkish Lent occurred during Dr. Clarke's 
residence in Turkey, and afforded him an opportunity of re- 
penne some amusing deviations from the injunctions. of the 

oran, 


‘ During this fast, they abstain from every indulgence that can 
be considered as the smallest gratification of sense —even from 
smoking, or drinking water — the whole time that the sun is above 
the horizon: the consequence is, that the moment sun-set is pro- 
claimed by the (Muezzinn) crier of a mosque, from a minaret, the 
Moslems abandon themselves to the most profligate excesses ; and 
woe be to the (Djowr) infidel Christian, who happens to fall in 
their way during the moments of their frantic licentiousness ! 
There is, however,-much pretence in ‘the rigour with which the 
Turkish fasts are said to be observed; as in all countries, where 
similar privations are enjoined by religion. There are some of the 
Moslems, no doubt, who observe the strictest abstinence, owing 
to the sincerity of their devotion: but there are many others who 
will both eat and drink when they can do this without being ob- 
served by one of their own religion. The Dervishes are, of all 
others, the most likely to violate the rules preseribed by the Ko- 
ran, when they have an opportunity; and we often supplied them 
with the means. When alone with us they would eat pork, and 
drink wine, and laugh at the absurdity of considering such things 
to be forbidden. But the most amusing instance of this kind was 
afforded, during the Ramadan, by our Tchohodar. Having ob- 
served that the poor fellow, in his fatiguing journeys, took no 
refreshment when we halted for this purpose, although naturall 
corpulent and fond of good living,—but that he had the addi- 
tional mortification of seeing us feed heartily upon such occasions, 
—we endeavoured, by every persuasion, and by putting before 
him the best provisions that the country afforded, to induce him 
to break his fast. It was all to no purpose: he shook his head 
and sighed, saying, that it was “ contrary to his religion, and 

e.” At last we hit upon an expedient which 
enabled us to keep him in better plight for the future. We 
wrapped up the legs of a baked tarkey in paper, with bread and 
salt ; and when he was upon the road, at a distance from any town 
or village, where he could not be observed by any other Moslem, 
one of us, coming behind him, conveyed the packet into his hand. 
He no sooner saw what it contained, than muttering his (Alhhamdu 
? lah) ** God be praised!” with great deter, ha fell te work, 
making as hearty a meal as any of us had done before; and in this 
manner we took care afterwards that he should be regularly sup- 
plied, leaving him. to slake his thirst as he could from the foun- 
tains we passed on the road.’ IE? 
Every 
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. Every important branch of commerce in Constantinople 
has a separate bazar or market; among the most séesiartaiile 
of which is the bazar for drugs, a long and:covered space in 
the shape of Exeter Change in London, but much larger. 
Here the traveller finds almost every vegetable production of 
the east, whether used as medicine or as perfume; opium is 
displayed in large black balls, and the smell of rhubarb is 
perceptible in every part of the market. Dr. C., being 
desirous of ascertaining the extent of ground occupied: by 
Constantinople, rode twice round its walls; which, with- 
out including suburbs, cover an extent of not less than 
eighteen miles, and form three sides of a triangle, of five, six, 
and seven miles’ each. The two longer divisions adjoin the 
water, and furnish little that is remarkable to the antiquary : 
but the wall of five miles is the fortification on the landsi e, 
built by Theodosius, flanked with mural towers, and defended 
by a fosse rather more than eight yards wide. It presents 
the same mixture of columns, inscriptions, and bas-reliefs,’ as 
the walls of other Greek cities; and its ivy-mantled towers, 
added to its crumbling condition, give it a picturesque ap- 
pearance, like a succession of old ruined castles. The an- 
tient Byzantium was likewise of a triangular figure, but on.a 
much smaller scale. 

Climate. — We find repeated examples in this volume of 
our countrymen bringing illness on themselves by the use of 
animal food, with beer and wine; any of which, however ab- 
stemiously taken, are unsuitable to the state of the body in so 
hot and variable a climate. Speaking of Constantinople in the 
spring of 1802, Dr. C. remarks: 


‘ There was hardly one of our countrymen, then resident in the 
capital, who did not experience occasional attacks of intermittent 
fever.— Constantinop!e is by no means a healthy place of re- 
sidence, for persons who have not lived long enough there to be- 
come inured to the vicissitudes of its climate, The sudden 
changes of temperature, owing to the draught of wind through 
the straits, either of the Black Sea, or of the Sea of Marmora, 
render such persons liable to the most fatal effects of obstructed 
perspiration. — There can scarcely be found a spot upon earth 
more detestable than Péra; particularly in the most crowded part 
of it. We might be said to live in cemeteries; the only water 
used for drinking, passing through sepulchres to the feverish lips 
of the inhabitants, filled with all sorts of revolting impurities, and 
even with living animalcule.’ | Loh St 


Many of the towns, both in Greece and other parts of the 
Turkish dominions, are situated in so unwholesome an atmo- 
sphere, that the traveller can scarcely pass a single day or night 
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in them with impunity. At Shumla in Bulgaria, not one of the 
author’s party who had tasted animal food escaped an attack 
of intermittent fever; and it is a material aggravation of the dis- 
tress in such acase, that no medical attendance can be obtained; 
unless, by some fortunate accident, an European physician 
happens: to be on the spot. Dr. C. relatcs (p. 460.) a ludi- 
crous exemplification of the state of medicine among the 
Turks: after the perusal of which we cannot desire farther 
proofs of their ignorance of this science, nor dissent from -the 
remark of the Prince de Ligne, who in one of his lively compo- 
sitions represents a veteran officer asking another ; ‘© Comment 
font les Turcs aujourdhui ; sont ils toujours aussi bétes que de 
mon tems?” ‘This question Dr. C. had an ample opportunity 
of answering in the affirmative, when he travelled from Con- 
stantinople to Vienna with the ambassador and various per- 
sons of consequence. It was impossible to make these saga- 


cious gentlemen comprehend what inducement our countrymen 


could possibly have to go out of the road to visit a mine that 
did not belong to them; and it was equally in vain to take 
them to the botanic garden or the elegant buildings at Pest. 
‘ Persons educated in Constantinople are invariably charac- 
terised,’ says Dr. C., ‘ by a total disregard of all objects of 
taste or literature.’ 

The travelling accommodations of ‘Turkey are all on a par 
with this stagnant condition of the mental faculties: for the 
khans and caravanserais ‘are found, on an actual visit, woefully 
inferior to the impression conveyed of these singular edifices 
in our Oriental tales. a 


Description of a Khan.—* All these places are alike in Turkey. 
There is not a dog-kennel in England where a traveller might not 
lodge more commodiously than in one of these khans; and the 
caravanserais are yet worse than the khans. A dirty square room, 
the floor covered with dust, and full of holes for rats, without, 
even a vestige of furniture, is all he finds as the place of his repose. 
If unprovided, there is not the smallest chance of his getting any 
thing to eat, or even straw to lie upon. — This subject is merely 
touched upon, that persons who have not visited Turkey may 
know what they ought to expect, before they undertake a journey 
thither. Yet even to all this, weariness, and watchfulness, and 
shivering cold, and other privations, will at last fully reconcile 
travellers, and make them long for such a housing. In these 
places there is no separation of company ; — masters and servants, 
cattle-drivers and guides, and every casual passenger of the road, 
lie down together.’— 

¢ The caravanserai is the old inn of Turkey, where the Tartars 
generally lodge. . The:khan is considered as an improvement of a 
later age; but an English barn would be preferable to either. 
The caravanserais are surrounded by mangers for the cattle; above 
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these mangefs are a series of about forty fire-places, extendin 
along the walls, for travellers to cook their victuals; with a sm 


space where they may lie down, with their feet reaching quite into 
the manger.’ 


In proceeding through Greece and Thrace, the travellers 
were repeatedly exposed to inconvenient and even miserable 
lodging: but they seem never to have been in danger, except 
on one occasion, when they were forced to take up their 
quarters for the night at the town of Fairi in Rumelia, shortly 
after it had been laid waste by neighbouring banditti; who 
still continued to infest the road, but confined their vengeancé 
to persons in the service of the Turkish government. Dr. C, 
and his friends, however, sustained no other inconvenience 
than the alarm. 

The Turkish administration is so miserably managed in all 
its departments that the mere travelling of an ambassador, or 
other great officer, is considered as a public misfortune by the 
inhabitants. Nothing could surpass (p. 539.) the humane and 
upright character of the diplomatic functionary with whom 
Dr. C. journeyed to Vienna; yet such was the terror of his’ 
approach, that many of the inhabitants fled from their dwell- 
ings before his attendants entered their towns.* Still, the 
Doctor had soon reason to perceive, from the wretched state 
of the roads, and the still more wretched accommodations for 
travelling, that he had done well to avail himself of the autho- 
ritative influence of a Turkish grandee. His route for several 
hundred miles lay in an almost due northerly direction, along 
a part of the great provinces of Rumelia and  (, lead- 
ing him in the latter through Shumla, the central city of the 
province, and afterward to Rustchuk, on the Datiube, which 
formed the last place of consequence before he entered 


Walachia. 


‘ We found it very difficult (says the author) to gain any decisive 
intelligence respecting the statistics of Walachia; so various and 
contradictory were the statements. There are two points alone 
wherein all agreed; namely, that of two classes of inhabitants, 
the one rich and the other poor, (without any middle class); the 





* It is, therefore, with double satisfaction that we observe an 
example of virtuous disposition in private life amid so ill-governed 
a people; and this we find repeatedly exhibited in the volume before 
us; at one time (p. 438.) in‘a signal display of hospitality ; at. 
another (p. 569.) in a mild and condescending treatment of the 
slaves. It is also a curious fact that, backward as the Turkish 
workmen in general are, the art of book-binding is managed at 
Constantinople with great neatness, and even elegance; an advan- 
tage probably owing to the practice of binding MSS. 
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former were entirely occupied in defrauding each: other ; and the 
latter, without any occupation whatsoever excepting that of living 
** from hand to mouth,” were almost in a state of starvation. 
Whence then, it will be asked, originates the wealth of Walachia ? 
If you inquire in what its wealth consists, the inhabitants wiil 
answer, ‘* Wine, barley, hay, honey, butter, hides,” &c., as glibly 
as if all these possessions were everywhere to be found. Yet 
some of. the articles thus enumerated are insufficient for the con- 
sumption of the inhabitants. ‘The quantity of wine made in the 
year preceding our arrival was estimated at eleven millions of 
piastres; but they had been obliged to import, over and. above 
this quantity, from other countries, for the consumption of their 
own, as much as amounted in price to six or eight millions more; 
and a similar observation applies to some of their other produc- 
tions. The account given of the produce of Walachia is, more- 
over, always exaggerated ; for such are the blighting effects of the 
most selfish despotism, that cultivation is throughout neglected: 
if the peasant, by any contrivance, can barely obtain the means of 
subsistence, he seeks for nothing beyond it. The’ whole popu- 
lation of Bikorest (the capital) does not exceed eighty thousand 
individuals; but the number of carriages kept amounts to four 
thousand. The fact is, that the streets are often almost im- 
passable in any other way than upon wheels; and even in this 
manner ‘it is not always easy to go through them,’ 

Transyloania. —‘ After leaving Boitza, the country again be- 
came open; and we descended from the mountains into the fertile 


territories of Transylvania. Here every thing wore a new as- ~ 


pect ; — immense plains of waving corn; jolly, smiling peasants ; 
stout cattle ; numerous villages; nothing, in short, that seemed 
like the country we had quitted. At four hours’ distance from 
Rothenthim, we arrived at Hermanstadt, the capital of the 
province, a large and opulent town, full of inhabitants, ‘situate in 
a campaign country. Hermanstadt contains fifteen thousand in- 
habitants. — The sight of handsome female faces at the windows 
was so new to us, that we seemed to be suddenly transported into 
another world. — , 

‘ April 30.— We went early to visit Baron Bruckenthal, after 
settling some dispute at the custom-house, and were employed the 
whole morning in the examination of his collection of pictures ; 

erhaps the largest in the possession of any private individual in 
aren, It contains many works by all the best masters; and 
they are indisputably originals. A part of his collection related 
to England. We saw a View of London by old Griffier, repre- 
senting a fair by the side of the Thames ; all the persons present 
being painted as wearing horns. This picture would be consi- 
eet very valuable in England; because it affords a view. of 
London, detailed with the utmost minuteness, as it existed towards 
the termination of the seventeenth century, when there_ were 
many windmills in the midst of the city, and fields now covered 
with squares and streets.— After examining the collection of 
pictures, we went to the Sener savin where we had an opportunity. 
I . ; ‘0 
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of witnessing the old German ceremonies and manners; the 
Governor being present, and much company. — The dresses of 
the gentlemen were rather singular: they appeared in:short-cut 
coats, or jackets, with bag-wigs and swords. The ladies too, af- 
fecting all the air and hauteur of a high German court, yet. held 
their forks perpendicularly, grasping the handles as if they were 
holding walking canes, in a manner that would be thought singu- 
larly uncouth and barbarous in our country: but it is curious 
enough that whole nations are characterized by a peculiarity in 
the usage of the fork at table. D’Archenholtz, in his “ Tableau 


D’ Angleterre,” “Served ‘an Englishman may be known any- 






where, if he be at table; because he places his. fork 
upon the left side of his plate.” To this we might add, thata 
Frenchman may also be recognised at table, in using the fork 
alone, without the knife; a German, by planting it perpendicular! 
into his plate; and a Russian, by using it as a tooth-pick,’ | 


After having passed through the southern pari of Tran- 
sylvania, the travellers proceeded eastward to ‘Temeswar, the 
capital of the country known by the name of the Bannat, 
which has eften been the subject of contest between Austria 
and Turkey. ‘These powers fought for the possession of it, age 
after age, without ever bestowing attention on the means of 
draining its marshes, or giving the inhabitants the full benefit 
of the natural fertility of” the soil. The consequence is that 
this tract, (considerably larger than Yorkshire,) though fer- 
tile, and capable of being carried to a very high pitch of 
cultivation, is so over-run with stagnant water as to affect 
its inhabitants .and even casual passengers with intermittent. 
and inflammatory fevers... This unfortunate circumstance 
applies’ particularly to the principal town, and made a Ger- 
man traveller of the name of Born say that, when at 
Temeswar, * Ke fancied himself in the realms of death and 
in the society of spectres.” One of the most remarkable 
characteristics of this country is the extraordinary abun- 
dance of fish in its rivers, particularly in the Theiss, the 
antient Patissus. 


‘ Such is the astonishing quantity of the fishes taken in this 
river, that a thousand carp have been sold for less than four shil- 
lings of our money: indeed it has sometimes happened, that the 
fishermen, wanting purchasers, have either fattened hogs with 
them, or cast them again into the water. This marvellous fecundity 
has been attributed to the communication which the waters of the 
country have with the salt mines. Certainly there is no part of 
the world so productive in this respect. The Bedrac, which falls 
into the Tibi8cus near to Tokay, is, in summer, so full of fishes, 
that the inhabitants say it is then swelled by their prodigious num- 
ber: and, with regard to the Tibiscus, a saying is current in the 
country, that “ it contains two parts of water and one of fishes.” ’ 
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No traveller ever hailed his return from the gloomy wild 
to the cheerful-aspect of civilized society more ardently than 
Dr. C., when he exchanged the hovels of Turkey and the 
marshes of Hungary for the comforts of well-built cities, on 
entering the improved part of the Austrian dominions. 


Pest and Buda.—‘ We now beheld the spires of Pest, and the 
citadel of Buda, situate upon different sides of the Danube, at the. 
foot of a chain of mountains, which rise with grandeur upon the 
western side of the river. ‘The Danube separates the two cities, in 
other respects one. Budais upon an eminence above the western, 
and Pest below upon the eastern bank, ‘Pest is a very large and 
handsome city. We were conducted to its principal inn, called The 
Seven Electors. The streets are full of shops; and there are two 
theatres : there is also a handsome theatre at Buda. We were 
quite we cn by the magnificence of these twa cities, of which so 
little intelligence has been communicated to other parts of Europe. 
Pest, situate in a plain, is adorned with public edifices, erected in 
a style of grandeur and elegance: it also boasts of a University, 
although as little known to the Universities of England, as Cam- 
bridge and Oxford are to its Hungarian professors. — Between 
the two cities, Pest and Buda, there is an immense bridge of boats, 
three-quarters of a mile in length. During the wars with Tur- 
key, this place suffered much, being often taken and retaken: it is 
entirely commanded by the citadel of Buda, so that every part of 
it was exposed to the cannon from the opposite heights.’ — 

‘ The view from a balcony of the palace, elevated upon a rock 
above the Danube, exhibited one of the most striking sights we 
ever saw; owing to the peculiar nature and grandeur of the objects 
presented to the eye: it consisted of an extensive prospect. of the 
Danube, diversified by islets covered with trees, the long bridge of 
boats, and the whole city of Pest, with all the campaign country 
intervening between this river and the Tibiscus, the gardens of the 
palace, and the suburbs, backed by lofty mountains which surround 
the city. Buda is well built, and more magnificent in its appear- 
ance than Pest; but both together, added to the advantages of 
their situation upon the Danube, their numerous gardens and 
diversified appearance, make this a delightful place of residence.— 
By the Germans, Buda is called Offen, or, as we should say, 
Oven ;. owing to its natural sudatories or hot baths. — In the lower 
town there are natural hot springs, supplying the baths for which 
it is renowned; but in the hill whereon the citadel stands there are 
also fountains, in which the temperature of the water is so differ- 
ent, that a person immersing his hand can hardly endure the cold- 
ness. The inhabitants of Buda amount to twenty-two thousand ; 
those of Pest, to sixteen thousand ; making altogether a population 
equal to thirty-eight thousand persons.’ 


We have in this latter part of the book a striking example 
of the effect produced by a prolonged residence on the con- 


tinent, on our mode of estimating domestic comfort and con- 
venience. 
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yenience. ‘Those German habits, which to Dr. C. on his 
leaving England had appeared aukward and uncouth, were 
hailed by him as both cleanly and comfortable on his return 
from the uncivilized regions of Russia and Turkey. Exactly 
similar is the remark made by those of our countrymen who 
settle in France; the first season being little else than a suc- 
cession of annoyance and complaint; the second diminishing 
wonderously their objections; and eventually they become 
almost as indifferent to nice points of comfort as the natives 
of the country. 

We intended to conelude our notice of this publication in 
the present article: but, far as we haved avanced in Vol. IV., 
it still contains materials which, united with the proposed 
summing up of our judicial remarks, will form additions that 
must be deferred to another Number. 


[ To be concluded in the next Review.) 





Art. VI. Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Saiety of 
London, for the Year 1818. PartI. 4to. 1.108. sewed. 
Nicol and Son. 


A BULKY portion of a volume is here presented to us, and 
4 the contents of it have an importance proportionate to 
their extent. It will require from us, therefore, a consider- 


ably detailed analysis. We begin with the papers on 
Martuematics, PuiLtosopuy, &c. 


On the great Strength given to Ships of War, by the Appli- 
cation of Diagonal Braces. By Robert Seppings, Esq. F.R.S. 
— We have noticed Mr. Seppings’s former communication 
to the Royal Society on this subject, in M. R. Vol. lxxvi. 
p.251. The principle of construction proposed by him 
consists of introducing oblique riders, instead of those of a 
perpendicular form which were employed in the common 
practice; and it appears that we have now 38 sail of the 
line and 30 frigates constructed on this new plan. Mr. 
Seppings seems to have had two objects in view in presents 
ing this second memoir to the Society; first to claim the. 
honour of having been the original projector of this con- 
struction: a point which is disputed by M. Dupin in his 
paper sent to the Royal Society, and published in Part I. 
for 1817 ;—and, secondly, to remove some doubts entertained 
by professional men, whether the braces ought not to have 
been placed in the direction of the trusses, and vice versd. 
To decide on the latter question, it is necessary to inform 
the reader that, according to Mr. S.’s plan, the long braces 
are placed as above stated, obliquely, at an angle of about 
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45° from the keel or keelson upwards, to a certain height ; 
and that these are then crossed at right angles by Soort 
st or trusses: ——the point in dispute was, whether the 

races ought to incline from the middle towards the head and 
stern, upwards, or whether the short pieces ought to have 
this direction, and the former have the contrary. Mr. Sep- 
pings recommends. and practises the latter mode’; and, in the 
article before us, we have an account of an experiment made on 
an old Danish 74 gun-ship, the Justitia, in order, as it ap- 
pears, principally to decide the question.. This ship being 
destined to be broken up, and in a very weak state, 
Mr. S. proposed that she should first be trussed by placing the 
long pieces or braces in a direction contrary to the usual 
practice; while the short pieces, which are intended to act as 
trusses, had of course also a contrary inclinatiofi. This being 
done while the ship was in dock, it was found, when she 
floated, that the short pieces, instead of acting as trusses, 
were not long enough by an inch, and.from.that to two and 
three inches, to reach their points of bearing ; whence the cor- 
rectness of the former construction seems to be established. 
— We should scarcely have deemed such an experiment re- 
quisite ; since it is only necessary for us to consider, ‘when 
looking at or imagining Mr. Seppings’s framing, which of the 
diagonals of his rhomboids will have a tendency to shorten, 
anil whith to lengthen, by the hogging of the vessel; and it 
will immediately follow that the trusses ought to be placed so 
as to resist the former tendency, and the braces so as to op- 
pose ‘the latter: such being exactly the result in Mr. Sep- 
pings construction : — but, whatever theoretical doubt might 

ave been entertained on this point, the experiment ‘above 
mentioned must. surely be considered as completely decisive 
of the question. | 

With respect to Mr. Seppings’s claim to priority of inven- 
tion, we must leave him to settle the point with M. Dupin: 
— we have certainly seen something very like his construction, 
in a volume of plates belonging to an old French Dictionary 
of Nayal Architecture. 

A Memoir of the Geography of the North-eastern Part of 
Asia, and on the Question whether Asia and America are con- 
tiguous, or are separated by the Sea. By Captain James 
Burmey, F.R.S.— It is here observed that a belief has pre- 
vailed for nearly a century, that the separation of America 
ene Asia has been demonstrated by a navigation actually per- 
ormed, and it is distinctly so admitted in the modern. charts. 
The intention of this memoir, then, is to shew, first, that 
na satisfactory proof of such a separation does not exist; and, 
| secondly, 
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secondly, that, from peculiarities which have been observed 
by the author and others, when in the sea to the north of 
Bering’s strait in the last voyage of Captain Cook, there is 


cause for supposing that Asia and America are contiguous, and - 


parts of one and the same continent. In order to prove the 
truth of the former of these propositions, Captain Burney 


states that the idea of the separation founded on Deschnew’s. 


voyage, in which the Russians first discovered the sea to the 
east of Kamtschatka, is not so old as the voyage itself by 
nearly a century; having been first propagated by Muller 
from some original writings relating to this voyage found by 
him in Siberia in 1736. Captain B. does not doubt the 
veracity of Muller’s relation, but suspects whether the autho- 
rities which he produces will warrant the conclusion that he 
draws from them. We cannot follow the ingenious writer 
through the several objections which he advances against 
this hypothesis: but we are clearly of his opinion that we 
have no decided proof of such a navigation having been per- 
formed. 

On the second proposition, viz. the probability of Asia 
and America being contiguous, the author remarks that Cap- 
tain Cook, after having coasted as nearly as possible the land 
of America to the N. and N. E., from Bering’s strait, was at 
length stopped by ice in latitude 70° 4c’ N.; whence he 
directed his course westward towards the coast of Asia. ‘The 
observations made during this run lead Captain B. to 
imagine that the two continents are contiguous : 


‘ The deepest soundings we had in all this sea did not exceed 
thirty fathoms, and this depth was found in latitude 68° 45’, 
midway between the coast of Asia and the coast of America. 
Northward, beyond that latitude, the soundings were observed to 
decrease: and in our run from the coast of America westward, 
we did not find the depth to increase, as is usual in running from 
land: which peculiarities made us conclude, that there was 
land at no great distance from us to the north, and that we were 
sailing on a line parallel with its coast. Northward of our track 
also, as we ran towards the Asiatic coast, was a continuity of ice 
which seemed as if formed into a close barrier by a long extent 
of coast. | 

‘ The nature of the soundings, with the absence of tide, gave 
to this sea so much the character of a Mediterranean sea, that 
some on board, in particular Mr. Bailey the astronomer, and 
myself, who being in the same ship communed on the subject, 
were strongly of opinion that we were inclosed by land to the 
north, and that Asia and America were there jomed: but we 
dared not venture to call in question the authority of Muller.’ 
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The reasoning here certainly goes towards establishin 
the author’s position; and other arguments are advan 
that have the same tendency, which we are sorry that our 
limits will not allow us to detail. We hope soon to be in 
possession of more decided information on this subject. 

An Account of Experiments for determining the Length of the 
Pendulum vibrating Seconds in the Latitude of London... By 
Captain Henry Kater, F.R.S.— Every man of science in 
the kingdom is sensible of the degrading state of the English 
system of weights and measures, and of the necessity for re- 
forming it: but, from the want of a proper attention to the 
subject, all are not aware of the difficulty of establishing a 
new system on a basis calculated to meet all the minute objec- 
tions that may be brought against it. We shall say nothing 
here of the multiplication, division, and subdivision of the 
standard-measure; since this we conceive to be rather a 


‘matter of general policy than a question for scientific consider- 


ation: we shall only remark that, on this point, it is highly. 
important to consider the long uses and prejudices of the 


people, and to avoid by all means the introduction of new ~ 


names and new subdivisions merely for the sake of novelty, 
or of an apparent scientific perfection which the common 
people can neither appreciate nor understand. France fur- 


‘nishes us here, as in other instances, with an example that is 
to be avoided, not followed: for, by having entirely disre- 


garded this consideration, and established a system highly 
scientific, but totally incomprehensible to the great mass of 
the population, the French appear, after various attempts to 
introduce it into general use, to have completely failed, and 


consequently have been finally left in the same situation in 
which they were at first, or perhaps in a worse; because, the 


new measures being received by some and rejected by others, 


‘they seem to have produced confusion instead of simplifi- 


cation. 
Many of the French philosophers never completely adopted 
the new plan, and seem in several cases to have taken practi- 


cally their measurements according to the old system although © 


they were published in the new: so that various results or di- 


‘mensions, stated for example in metres and decimals with 
great apparent accuracy, turn out when reduced to be. some 
exact number of the old feet and inches. Even Bonaparte 


nimself never would be told any dimensions, distances, &c. in 


the new measures; and if by chance an officer answered ac- 


cording to the new system, he would reply, ‘ I don’t under- 
stand your new measures: what is the distance in feet?” We 
have 
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have our information as to this fact from a French officer, on 
whose veracity we can confidently rely. 

We have stated above, however, that this is a matter which 
does not belong properly to the subject before us; nor, indeed, 
are we informed by Captain Kater that his experiments have 
any reference to the establishment of a new system of mea- 
sures: although we cannot but regard them as intimately 
connected with it, because they furnish that which, in our 
opinion, must be considered as one of the most unobjection- 
able standards of measure that is by any means to be obtained. 
The French philosophers, ever partial to all that has the ap- 
pearance of generality, preferred to take an arc of the terres- 
trial meridian for their standard of measure; or rather the 
ten millionth part of that arc, which they called their metre, 
and on which all their other measures of length, capacity, and 
weight, were made to depend. The length of the seconds 
pendulum, we conceive, furnishes an equally certain and a much 
more simple standard; and we believe that it is with reference 
principally to this application of the measure, that a committee 
of the Royal Society has been appointed to examine this in- 
teresting subject. It is not, however, merely on this ground 
that the length of the seconds pendulum in a given latitude 
has long been an object of scientific inquiry. Many of the 
most eminent astronomers have conceived that the important 
question of the figure of the earth is much more likely to 
receive ‘a satisfactory solution from experiments on the pendu- 
lum, than from any actual measurements of terrestrial. arcs ; 
and we understand that it was with the view of prosecuting 
such a series of experiments, that we had last year the honour 
of a visit from MM. Biot and Arago: the latter having 
made. his observations at the Royal Observatory of Green- 
wich; and the former (accompanied by Colonel Mudge, Cap~ 
tain Mudge, Captain Coleby, and Dr. Gregory) at different 
northern stations; particularly at Edinburgh and Balta, one 
of the Shetland islands. Their operations, however, were in- 
dependent. M. Biot, assisted by Captain Mudge, after having 
ascertained the number of vibrations of a detached pendulum, 
inferred the force of gravity from the length of it; while the 
English division contented themselves with the more simple 
process of determining the actual number of vibrations of 
the pendulum in af excellent clock by Pennington; of which 
the rate had been previously, and was to be subsequently, 
taken at the observatory belonging to the Royal Military 
Academy, Woolwich. ‘The results of these experiments have 
not yet been made public: but, the matter being of great 
selentific interest, we look anxiously for their appearance. 
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We have been led to the foregoing remarks by the inti- 
mate connection between the experiments of Captain Kater 
and the subjects above mentioned: but we now proceed to 
an examination of the article more immediately under 
consideration. 

The object of the author being to determine the length of 
the pendulum vibrating seconds, he was of course led to 
reflections relative to the best method of accomplishing his 
purpose. ‘The difficulty is to ascertain the distance of the 
centre of suspension from the centre of oscillation. After 
some reflection, Captain K. conceived the idea of availing 
himself of the well known property of oscillating bodies ; 
namely, that, if the centre of oscillation be made the centre 
of suspension, the former centre of suspension will become 
the centre of oscillation. This property, first pointed 
out by Huygens, has since found its way into most 
treatises of mechanics; and we believe that it is frequently | 
exhibited by lecturers on this science : at least, we remember 
to have seen an apparatus of this kind among the instruments 
in the model-room of the Royal Military Academy at 
Woolwich. From a note, also, given by the present author, 
it appears that M. Prony had suggested the idea of this 
conversion of the centres of suspension and oscillation, in 
order to simplify his formule relative to the determination 
of the length of a seconds pendulum: but he recommended 
it merely as a means of simplification, not for the actual 
determination; and probably it was never employed pre- 
cisely with this view but by the author of the present me- 
moir. After all, however, the way was so completely open 
_and direct, that we think it was scarcely worth the pains 
which Captain Kater has taken, to prove his claims to the 
honour of having first employed it for this purpose. 

That the reader may see more distinctly the nature of this 
conversion, and the use which may be made of it, we will ob- 
serve that, the distance of the centre of oscillation from the 
point of suspension depending on the figure of the body em- 
ployed, if the arrangement of its particles be changed, the 
place of the centre of oscillation will be likewise changed. 
Suppose, then, a body to be furnished with a point of sus- 
pension; and another point, on which it may vibrate, to be 
fixed as nearly as can be estimated in the centre of oscillation, 
and in a line with the point of suspension and the centre of 
gravity. If the vibrations in each position should not be 
equal in equal times, they may readily be made so by shiftin 
a moveable weight, with which the body is to be furnish ’ 
in a line between the centres of suspension and oscillation; 
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then the distance between the two points, about which the 
vibrations were performed, being measured, the length of a 
simple pendulum and the time of its vibration will be at 
once known, uninfluenced by any irregularity of density or 
figure. An unexceptionable method of determining the length 
of the pendulum being thus adopted, the next object was to 
find a mode of suspension equally admissible; and, after 
some trials and hesitation, the Anife-edge was considered. as 
the best. The pendulum was accordingly constructed with a 
view to such a principle of suspension; and this being the 
most important part of the apparatus, we shall state it at 
length in the author’s words. 


‘ The pendulum constructed upon these principles is formed of 
a bar of plate-brass, one inch and a half wide, and one-eighth of 
an inch thick. Through this bar, two triangular holes are made, 
at the distance of 39,4 inches from each other, to admit the 
knife-edges. Four strong knees of hammered brass of the same 
width as the bar, six inches long, and three quarters of an inch 
thick, are firmly screwed by pairs to each end of the bar, in such 
a manner, that when the knife-edges are passed through the 
triangular apertures, their backs may bear steadily against the 
perfectly plane surfaces of the brass-knees, which are formed as 
nearly as possible at right angles to the bar. The bar is cut of 
such a length, that its ends may be short of the extremities of the 
knee-pieces about two inches. 

‘ Two slips of deal 17 inches long, and of the same thickness 
as the bar, are inserted in the spaces thus left between the knee- 
pieces, and are firmly secured there by pins and screws. These 
slips of deal are only half the width of the bar; they are stained 
black, and in the extremity of each a small whalebone point is 
inserted for the purpose of indicating the extent of the are of 
vibration. 

‘ A cylindrical weight of brass, three inches and a half 
diameter, one inch and a quarter thick, and weighing about 
two pounds seven ounces, has a rectangular opening in the di- 
rection of its diameter, to admit the knee-pieces of one end of 
the pendulum. This weight, being passed on the pendulum, is 
so thoroughly secured there by means of a conical pin fitting an 
opening made through the weight and knee-pieces, as to render 
any change of position impossible. A second weight of about 
seven ounces and a half, is made to slide on the bar near the 
knife-edge at the opposite end; and this weight may be fixed at 
any distance on the bar by two screws with which it ts furnished. 

‘ A third weight or rather slider of only four ounces, is move- 
able along the bar, and is capable of nice adjustment by means of 
a screw fixed to a clamp, which clamp is included in the weight. 
This slider is intended to move near the centre of the bar, It 
has an opening, through which may be seen divisions, each equal 
to one-twentieth of an inch, — on the bar; and a line 
3 is 
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is drawn on the edge of the opening to serve as an index to 
determine the distance of the slider from the middle of the bar. 

‘ We now come to the most important part, the knife-edges. 
These are made of that kind of steel which is prepared in India, 
and known by the name of wootz. Their form is triangular, and 
their length one inch and three quarters, Mr. Stodard was so 
obliging as to forge them for me: they were made as hard as 
possible, and tempered by immersing them merely in boiling 
water. 

‘ The knife-edges were ground on a plane tool, which neces- 
sarily ensured a perfectly straight edge. This was ascertained by 
bringing the edge of the one in contact with the plane of the 
other, when, if no light was perceptible between them in any 
_position, it was inferred that the edge was a right line. They 
were then carefully finished on a plain green hone, giving them 
such an inclination as to make the angle on which the vibrations 
are performed about 120 degrees. 

‘ Previously to the knife-edges being hardened, each was 
tapped half way through, near the extremities, to receive two 
screws, which, being passed through the knee-pieces, drew the 
knife-edges into close contact with them; the surfaces of both 
having been previously ground together to guard against any 
strain which might injure their figure.’ 


A plan of the pendulum is given in a plate: but the reader 
of the preceding passage will find no difficulty in fully com- 
prehending the construction without the assistance of the 
engraving. Passing over some descriptions of the author 
relative to the support, and other parts of the apparatus, 
we come next to the method adopted for determining the num- 
ber of vibrations performed by the pendulum in a given 
time. For this purpose, it was indispensable to have a clock 
of great accuracy, of which the rate was constant, and well 
ascertained. Such an one was found in the possession. of 
Henry Browne, Esq., who very obligingly allowed Captain 
Kater the use of his house and instruments, and much 
assisted him by his cwn personal attention. The clock with 
which the pendulum was compared was one of Arnold’s 
make; and, in addition to the gridiron pendulum, the point 
of suspension was furnished with a spring, so adjusted that 
the vibrations in different arcs were all performed in equal 
times. A circular white disk was pasted on a piece of black 
paper, and attached to the ball of the pendulum of the 
cleck; which disk was of such a diameter, that, when both 
pendulums were at rest, it was exactly hidden by the piece of 
black deal attached to the isolated pendulum (suspended a 
little in front of the clock) from an observer on the opposite 
side of the room; where, at the distance of nine feet, a 
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stand and telescope were placed for the purpose of 
the observation. The telescope, which had a very 
magnifying power, was capable of a horizontal motion on 
its axis, of a vertical motion, and of a motion at right angles 
to the line of sight. In the focus of the eye-glass was a 
diaphragm, forming a perpendicular opening, the sides of 
which were parallel, and would allow of being placed nearer or 
farther asunder. The edges of this diaphragm were so ad- 
justed as to form tangents to the horizontal diameter of the 
white disk, and consequently to coincide with the edges of 
the slip of deal. When, therefore, both pendulums were at 
rest, nothing was visible through the telescope, except a 
divided arc placed below the detached pendulum, to ascertain 
the arc of vibration. Supposing, now, the knife-edges and 
the moveable weight to have been so adjusted that the vibra- 
tions of the pendulum are either exactly or very nearly the 
same in either position, let us imagine both the clock-pen- 
dulum and the detached one to be put Mm motion; the brass 
pendulum rather preceding that of the clock, and the former 
vibrating by adjustment a little slower than the latter. The 
following will be the appearances : 


‘ The slip of deal will first pass through the field of view of 
the telescope at each vibration, and will be followed by the white 
disk. But the distance between the centres of suspension and 
oscillation in the brass pendulum being rather -the longer, the 
pendulum of the clock will gain upon it, the white disk will gra- 
dually approach the slip of deal, .and at length, at a certain 
vibration, will be wholly concealed by it. The minute and 
second, at which this total disappearance is observed, must be 
noted. Tlie pendulums will now be seen to separate, and after a 
time will again approach each other, when the same phenomenon 
will take place. The interval between the two coincidences in 
seconds will give the number of vibrations made by the pen- 
dulum of the clock ; and the number of oscillations of the brass 
pendulum, in the same interval, may be known by considering 
that it must have made two oscillations less than the pendulum of 
the clock. Hence by simple proportion, as the vibrations made 
by the pendulum of the clock are to the number of vibrations 
made by the brass pendulum, so are the vibrations made by the 
pendulum of the clock in 24 hours to those of the brass pendulum 
in the same period.’ 


We believe that this method of determining the time and 
the number of vibrations, by coincidences, is exactly the same 
(at least in principle) with that which was practised by MM. 
Biot and Arago in Spain, and the same which the former of 
those gentlemen adopted in his experiments mentioned in a 
former part of this article.- We were therefore rather sur- 
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prized that Captain Kater did not allude to this circum- 
stance, in the note in which he says; ‘ the principle on which 
this method of coincidences is founded was employed by Dr. 
Wollaston in May 1808, in some experiments in which he 
was then engaged ; the moment of coincidence being deter- 
mined however by sound, iustead of sight.’ He should have 
added, and:also by M. Biot: — let us do justice to ourselves, 
but not forget that which is due to ingenious foreigners. 

The number of vibrations made in a given time being thus 
ascertained, the next important object was to determine the 
distance between the knife-edges, which had formed the lines 
of support in the two positions of the pendulum. Much ac- 
curacy was here required : but we cannot undertake to attend 
the author through his minute description of the apparatus, 
and the method of operation. A singular phenomenon, how- 
ever, observed in the course of this process, must not be 
passed unnoticed; and it may be stated shortly thus. Captain 
K. measured the distance of the knife-edges in two ways; in 
the first, marks.were made on the white paper of his appara- 
tus, close to the knife-edges, at equal distances on each side of 
the bar; the microscopes were brought successively over them; 
and the distances were thus ascertained. In the second, the 
knife-edges bisecting the cross threads of the microscopes, 
pieces of black paper were slid beneath them, whien they ap- 
peared to start forwards towards each other, the images con- 
tinuing perfectly sharp and well defined ; the distance between 
the knife-edges seemed now to be considerably less than be- 
fore; and, from a series of experiments made with reference 
to this phenomenon, it appeared that a correction of 000236 
of an inch is to be subtracted from the measured distance 
when the knife-edges are viewed as dark objects on a light 
ground, and the same quantity to be added when they are 
seen as light objects on a dark ground. With reference to 
this unexpected result, Captain K. observes; ‘ From the few 


experiments I have made, this quantity appears to be the same, 


whatever may be the relative illimination of the object and 
its ground, so long as the difference of character is preserved. 
On the cause of this extraordinary fact I can hazard no con- 
jecture, and it remains an interesting subject for future in- 
vestigation.’ 

Having extended our remarks already to a considerable 
length, we must pass over several divisions of this curious 
article without entering into particulars: they consist of the 
author’s method of determining the expansicns of his pendu- 
lum; the corrections necessary to be applied to his results 
for the buoyancy ‘of the atmosphere; an extensive detail of 
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his experiments; corrections for his altitude above the level 
of the sea; and, on the latter subject, he very gravely informs 
us that, by several careful observations on an excellent 
mountain-barometer by Ramsden, he found the room in Mr. 
Browne’s house in Portland-place to be two feet below the 
Royal Society’s apartments!! Now, in the first place, Cap- 
tain Kater must know that the correction for the two feet 
was wholly unimportant; and in the next place he ought to 
have understood that it has too much the appearance of 
quackery to attempt the measurement of such an altitude with 
such an instrument. ‘That the best barometers will indicate 
a difference for an altitude of two or three feet, we do not 
dispute: but that this difference can be appreciated with 
sufficient accuracy to become the basis of a computation, ex- 
perience induces us to deny. 

Passing over some less important matter, we proceed to 
state the author’s results, as compared with the standards of 
Sir G. Shuckburgh, Mr. Bird, and General Roy; which, 
when reduced to the level of the sea, and to the temperature 
of 62° of Fahrenheit’s thermometer, give the length of the 


seconds pendulum vibrating 7m vacuo, thus: 
Inches. 


By Sir G. Shuckburgh’s standard, -  39°13860 
— General Roy’s scale, : - 39°13717 
— Bird’s parliamentary standard, - 39°13842 

The latitude of the place of observation was found, from 
the data contained in the Trigonometrical Survey, to be 
§1° 31° 84” north; which differs only 1-1oth of a second 
from the latitude determined by Mr. Browne from a great 
number of observations. This looks a little more like an at- 
tainment of accuracy, than Don Joseph Rodriguez would 
have us believe to have resulted from the observations at 
Arbury Hill; where the supposed error amounted to four or 
five seconds. (See M.R. vol. Ixxiii. p. 385.) 

We ought not to conclude this statement without bearing 
testimony to the great care, skill, and accuracy with which 
the author has conducted his experiments and arrived at his 
conclusions. We imagine that they may be considered to 
have finally settled this long agitated question of the actual 
length of the seconds pendulum in the latitude of London; 
unless, indeed, any errors should appear to have been com- 
mitted with respect to specific gravities, or in the reduction 
for the buoyancy of the atmosphere. 

On the Length of the French Metre in Parts of the English 
Standard. By the Same. — One of the objects of the Com- 
mittee of the Royal Society, appointed for the purpose o. 
: determining 
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determining the length of the seconds pendulum, being the 
comparison of the French metre with the British standard- 
measure, two metres were procured from Paris for that pur- 
pose. One was made in the usual manner ; that is to say, so 
that the distance between its two plane-ends, which were 
supposed to be parallel, indicated its length. This was called 
the metre @ bouts. ‘The other, which was a bar of platina, had 
the length of the metre shewn on it by two very fine lines; 
and this was named the metre 2 traits. 


‘The width of the métre 2 bouts is one inch, and its thickness 
0,3 of an inch. On one side the word “ Mérre” is engraved, 
and on the other, “ Fortin 4 Paris.” The terminating planes 
are supposed to be perfectly parallel, and the distance between 
them is the length of the métre. 

‘ The métre a traits is the same width as the métre a bouts, but 
only a quarter ofan inch thick. The lines expressing the length 
of the métre are so fine that one of them is scarcely perceptible 
even with the assistance of a microscope, unless the light be very 
favourable. The-situation of the lines may however be discovered 
by two strong black dots made with a graver at the extremities of 
each, and a fine line crosses them at right angles to indicate the 

arts from which the measurements are to be taken. 

‘ This métre previous to being brought from Paris was compared 
with a standard métre by M. Arago, with all that care and ability 
which he is so well known to possess, and which so delicate an 
operation requires. The result was, that the distance between the 
lines was found to be less than a métre by +2252 of a millimétre, 
or, 00069 of an inch.’ sie 


The results of Captain Kater’s measurement of these two 
standards, the detail of which we cannot undertake to re- 
port, are as follow; viz. the length of the metre 2 bouts is 
equal to 39°37081 inches, and that of the métre 2 traits 
39°37076 inches, on Sir G. Shuckburgh’s standard-scale; and 
therefore the mean, which may be taken as the true length, 
is equal to 39°37079 English inches. The mean length, com- 
pared with Bird’s parliamentary standard, is 39°37062 inches. 

Accounts of Experiments made on the Strength of Materials. 
By George Rennie, jun. Esq. — The strength of materials is 
a subject of great importance, not only to engineers, but to 
every one who is concerned in massy architectural and other 
constructions. It has accordingly engaged the attention of 
many practical and theoretical men, but unfortunately with- 
out any of them having arrived at conclusions which can be 
generally admitted to be correct; that is, they have not esta- 
blished principles of computation, which will enable us to 
calculate from one experiment what will be the result of an- 
other, in which the dimensions of the body and its position 
are 
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are changed. Again, bodies may be submitted to strains in 
various ways; they may be crushed, or they may be drawn 
asunder ; they may also be wrenched or twisted; and they 
may be broken by a transverse strain, or be pressed endwise 
and broken without being actually crushed. 

These suppositions present so many distinct cases, each of 
which requires numerous experiments to be performed, in 
order to furnish data on which we may found our principles 
of computation. The first of the strains, to which we have 
alluded above, is that relative to which the greatest paucity 
of information was the subject of complaint; and yet it is 
of great importance in the erection of various works, par- 
ticularly bridges. This is the point to which. Mr. Rennie 
has first directed his attention in the article at present under 
consideration. By means of an apparatus, which we cannot 
attempt to describe, he was enabled to produce very great 
pressures, sufficient to crush pieces of iron, stone, and 
other substances of warious sizes and figures. As the mean 
results of such a series of experiments cannot fail of being 
highly useful and interesting, we shall present them to the 
reader, in the most concise form that we can give to them. 


lbs. 
A cube of cast iron of 4 inch, specific gravity 
7°033, was crushed with - - - 1439 
Same base, altitude } inch - - - 2116 
Ditto ditto  3—_ - - - 2363 
Ditto ditto’ ~— - : - 2005 
Ditto ditto £— - = = 1407 
Ditto ditto 3— - - = 1743 
Ditto ditto #— - -» ... 8566 
Ditto ditto inch - - 1439 


Note. 'The specific gravity of the last seven specimens was 
6°977- 


lbs. 
A cube of cast iron of 2 inch fromalarge block - - 9773 
Ditto from a bar, cast horizontally, - - - IOII4 
Ditto from a bar, cast vertically, - - - 11136 
Same base, altitude 3 inch = - - - =- 9698 
Horizontal castings. 

Same base, altitude ¢ - - - - 9006 
Ditto ditto ¢ - - - - 8845 
Ditto ditto ¢ - - - = 8362 
Ditto ditto - - - - 6430 
Ditto ditto 1 inch - - - 6321 


Similar 
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Similar results were obtained from the experiments on the 
vertical castings. 

In these last experiments, a tolerably uniform diminution 
of strength is observed to follow an increase of length: but 
the anomalies in the first experiments in this respect seem 
very difficult of explanation; and we much doubt whether 
the reason stated by the author, that is to say, the difficulty 
of reducing such small specimens to equality of dimension, 
will satisfy either himself or his readers. 


Experiments on different Metals. 


' lbs. 
+ Inch cube of cast copper, crumbled with 7318 
‘Ditto of fine yellow brass ditto  =- 10304 
Ditto of wrought copper ditto - 6440 
Ditto of cast tin ditto - 966 
Ditto of cast lead ditto - 483 


The ensuing experiments were made on the direct power 
of suspension, or direct coliesion of bars of 3 inch square, 
section; which were drawn asunder by the weights indi- 
cated. 

, Ibs. 

‘ 1 Inch, cast iron bar, horizontal = - - 1166 
: , . 11 

+. Ditto ditto vertical . - ame 93°5 

4 Ditto cast steel previously tilted - - 8301 

4 Ditto blister steel, reduced per hammer 8322 


+ Ditto shear steel, ditto ditto - 7977 
_ £ Ditto Swedish iron, ditto ditto - 4504 
+ Ditto English iron, ditto ditto - 3492 


4 Ditto hard gun metal, mean of two trials 2273 
+ Ditto wrought copper, reduced per hammer 2112 


4. Ditto cast copper - - - - 1192 
4 Ditto fine yellow brass - - - 1123 
+ Ditto cast tin - - - = - 296 
4 Dittocastlead - - - *# = 454.’ 


If we reduce the result of the English iron bar to a 
square inch section, we find that it gives 25 tons; which 
agrees exactly with the mean result of eight experiments 
performed by Mr. Barlow, of Woolwich *, on bars of much 
larger dimensions, varying from one inch to two inches 
diameter. Similar experiments, performed by Mr. Telford, 
give the medium strength 29 tons per square inch. These 
last, as well as the former, are detailed at length by Mr. Bar- 
low, in the “ Essay” just quoted; and, on an examination 
of the action of the two powerful machines on which these 
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* See his lately published work, “ Essay on the Strength of 
Wood and Iron.” 
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respective experiments were made, that gentleman seems 
disposed to attribute the discrepancy in question to the cirs 
cumstance of the one machine over-rating and the other 
undervaluing its own effect. Hence he assumes 27 tons per 
square inch as the medium strength of iron. This medium 
result, however, is drawn from iron of Swedish as well as 
English manufactory; and, if we include in Mr. Rennie’s 
experiments his Swedish bar, the result gives 28 tons per 
inch; an agreement as near as can be expected in experi- 
ments in which such immense powers are applied. 

Any new fact on this subject is at this time a matter of 
peculiar interest, in consequence of the severe trial to which 
the results are soon likely to be submitted, in the suspension 
of a bridge on an entire new principle over the Menai 
strait. Mr. Barlow, in his work above quoted, has described 
a projected bridge of this kind over the Mersey at Runcorn: 
but that to which we have above alluded is, we _ believe, 
already in progress, and, when completed, will perhaps form 
one of the boldest and most interesting applications of me- 
chanical science that ever was made. A massy iron brid 
suspended between two rocks, at the perpendicular height of 
100 feet above the surface of the water, and 1000 feet in 
length, will be a construction perfectly unique ; and highly 
honourable to the talents of its projector, (Mr. Telford,) as 
well as to the scientific character of the country. 

We have been drawn into the above digression by the inti- 
mate connection between Mr. Rennie’s experiments and this 
interesting construction; let us now return to the paper 
actually before us. 

The next series of experiments refer to the twist or wrench 
of various ‘materials: but our limits will not permit us to enter 
into particulars; and of those which relate to the crush of 
several materials, we can only allow ourselves to select the 
following : 

Ibs. 


1 Inch cube of elm, crushed with - - 1284 
Ditto American pine, - - - 1606 
Ditto white deal, - : - 1928 
Ditto English oak, - - = 3860 

Prism of Portland stone, altitude 2 inches - 805 

Ditto statuary marble ditto - 3216 
Ditto Craig Leith ditto - 8688 

1* Inch cube, chalk - - - : - 1127 

Ditto brick, palered -~— - - 1265 


Ditto ditto, red - - - 1849 
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The succeeding experiments, on the transverse strength 
of cast-iron-bars with their ends supported loose on two 
fulcra, are too interesting to be omitted : 


Weight of Distance of Ibe 


the bars. bearings. : 
avoir. 





Ibs. oz. = ft. inch. 

‘ Bar of 1 inch square Bee lO, @..) 2. oo 897 
Ditto of 1 inch, ditto - - g 8 2 8 1086 
Half the above bar i I 4 £2320 
Bar of.1 inch square through 

} the diagonal - - ah i 2 8 851 
Half the above’ bar I 4 1587 
Bar of 2 inches deep, by 4 inch 

} thick 7 . . t 9 5 2 8 2185 
Half the above bar or I 4 4508 
Bar 3 inches deep, by finch thick 9 15 2 8 3588 _ 

| Half the bar - - - = I 4 6854 
Bar 4 inches, by inch thick - 9 7 . = 3979 
* Equilateral Triangles with the Angle up and down. 

Weight of Distance of ths 
the bars. bearines. 4 

Ibs. 07. oo 
Edge or angle up gS | co” 2 8 1437 
-angledown - «= g 7 2 8 840 
Half the first bar - I 4 3059 
Half the second bar -~— - 1 4 1656 


A feather-edged or , bar was 
cast whose dimensions were 


2 inches deep by 2 wide 10 oedge up 2 8 3105 
Half of ditto’ 


The paradoxical experiment of Emerson was tried, which 
states that, by cutting off a portion of an equilateral triangle, 
the bar is stronger than when it is whole. The ends were 
loose at two feet eight inches apart, as above; the edge, 
from which the part was intercepted, was lowermost; the 
weight was applied on the base in the middle, as in the other 
experiments; and it broke with 1129 lbs., whereas a similar 
bar, when entire, broke with 840 lbs. 

We must beg here to remark that we much suspect that 
the triangular bar above mentioned, viz. the 12th in the pre- 
ceding experiments, was not sound. It is true that, accord- 
ing to the old theory, the bar in that position ought to be the 
weakest; but this is directly contradicted by several experi- 
ments reported by Mr. Barlow in his “ Essay,” as having 
been made by himself and by Mr. Couch of Plymouth 
Dock-yard. The latter gentleman also tried exactly the 
same experiment as that of Mr. Rennie, relative to Emerson’s 
theorem, but the result was entirely the reverse; and the 
ot deduction 
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deduction in the latter case was not the result of one exper* 
ment, but of several. It is true that Mr. Couch’s experi+ 
ments were made on wood, and those of Mr. Rennie on iron, 
and these materials may not both observe the same law: 
but it is also to be remarked that the same theory, which 
makes the triangular bar weakest with its edge downwards, 
makes the square bar the strongest when placed diagonally; 
whereas Mr. Rennie found it the weakest, as did also Mr. 
Barlow. Something therefore must be wrong in one or the 
other of these bars; and we should much wish Mr. Rennie 
to repeat the experiment to which we allude. 

On Circulating Functions, and on the Integration of a Class 
of Equations of finite Differences, into which they enter as 
Co-efficients. By J. F. W. Herschel, Esq. F.R.S.— As we have 
already so much extended our remarks on the important 
articles contained in the present part of the Philosophical 
Transactions, we are under the necessity of passing over 
Mr. Herschel’s communication without any comment: but 
we do this with the less regret, because we believe it to be 
impossible within any moderate ‘mits to render his processes 
intelligible to our readers. We have some doubt, indeed, 
whether the memoir itself would be sufficient for this pur- 
pose. Such being the case, we could not repress a smile, 
after having perused about 20 pages, on finding the author 
seriously asserting that ‘a variety of complicated questions, 
relative to the simultaneous employment of capital in different 
mercantile transactions, can scarcely be treated with per- 
spicuity in any other way.’ (P. 166.) Perhaps it would. be 
adviseable for Mr. Vansittart, before the meeting of par- 
liament, to take a few lessons in the doctrine of Circulating 
Functions. 

On the Laws of Polarisation, and Double Refraction in 
regularly Crystallized Bodies. By David Brewster, LL.D. 
F.R.S., &c.— We have of late been frequently called to 
notice many valuable and interesting papers, which Dr. 
Brewster has presented to the Royal Society. In these com- 
munications, he has principally considered those branches’ of 
the polarization of light which relate to the superficial 
action, or the superinduced properties, of uncrystallized 
bodies. In the progress of the inquiries and experiments 
which laid the foundation of Dr. B.’s memoirs, his attention 
was of course frequently directed to the phenomena of 
regular crystals: but it was not till very lately that he was 
enabled to procure a sufficient and proper selection of s 
cimens to reduce, under one general principle, all the com- 
plex appearances which result from the combined action of 
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more than one axis of double refraction. It is the develope- 
ment of this general law which forms the subject of the article 
now before us. 

Dr. B. observes that Dr. Young first directed the attention 
of philosophers to the perfect agreement between the beau- 
tiful theory of Huygens, and the double refraction of light 
as exhibited in calcareous spar: Dr. Wollaston’s experiments 
afforded additional evidence of its exactness; and M. Malus 
raised it to the rank of a general principle. Laplace after- 
ward attempted to refer the deviation of the extraordinary 
ray to the action of those attractive and repulsive forces, by 
which the ordinary refraction and reflection of light are 


produced. (See M.R. Vol. lxxv. p. 540.) 


‘ This fine theory’ (of Laplace) ‘ will no doubt be received by 
philosophers as a new proof of the high genius of its author; but 
while it is thus received, we ought carefully to consider whether 
the Huygenian law, upon which it rests, is the universal law of 
double refraction, or merely an elegant and correct expression of 
the individual phenomena of calcareous spar. Because this law 
represents with accuracy the action of a single crystal, is it 
thence to be presumed that all the other transparent crystals of 
the mineral kingdom possess the same structure, and exhibit the 
same series of appearances as calcareous spar? We venture to 
say that such a conclusion is scarcely possible in the present 
state of science; and that if it should happen to have been 
rashly drawn, it could not be deliberately supported by any 
one who is imbued with the cautious spirit of the inductive 
philosophy.’ , 


M. Malus had examined, with the utmost care, the pro- 

rties of quartz, arragonite, and sulphate of barytes; and 
is endeavoured to demonstrate the identity of their action 
with that of calcareous spar:. but these experiments, Dr. 
Brewster asserts, are decidedly erroneous; for, out of the 
three crystals, the identity of whose action with that of the 
calcareous spar he is supposed to have demonstrated, two have 
more than one axis of double refraction. 


‘ Here then is a difficulty of an unexpected kind: for if the 
experiments of Malus on these crystals are set aside as incorrect, 
what confidence can we place in his observations on calcareous 
spar, upon which the truth of the Huyyenian law is founded? If 
nitre and arragonite, both of which have a powerful double re- 
fraction, had, in place of calcareous spar, been put into the hands 
of Huygens, Dr. Wollaston, or Malus, or of any other philo- 
sopher, however skilful, it is demonstrable that their measure- 
ments would have accorded with the theory of spheroidal undu- 
lations. Laplace would have connected this theory with the 
principles of mechanics, andit would have been universally received 
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as a rigorously physical law. Yet after all this display of experi- 
mental and mathematical genius, the whole investigation would 
have turned out a delusion; for it can be shewn, by decisive 
experiments, that both nztre and arragonite have two axes of 
double refraction; and that the aberration of the extraordinary 
ray cannot be explained by a single ellipsoid. - 

¢ From these observations, therefore, we conceive it te be 
proved, not only that the Huygenian law remains undemonstrated 
as the general law of double refraction ; but that it remains unde- 
monstrated as a correct expression of the individual phenomena 


of calcareous spar.’ 


The author afterward shews that not fewer than seven out 
of the twelve minerals, employed by M. Biot, have two or 
more axes of double refraction; that sulphate of lime itself 
belongs to this number ; and that all the irregularities of its 
action, which M. Biot has represented by empirical formula, 
are the legitimate and‘ calculable results of two rectangular 
axes. The division of crystals into attractive and repulsive, 
and the reference of the phenomena of mica to two repul- 
sive axes, Of which the intensities are as 100 to 677, are also 
shewn to be entirely hypothetical. 

Having thus, by means of a course of experiments, the 
detail of which occupies more than sixty quarto pages, pulled 
down the fabric erected with so much labour by MM. La- 
place, Malus, and Biot, Dr. Brewster arrives at length at 
his own general theorem, or law of double refraction ;. viz. 


‘ The increment of the square of the velocity of the extraor- 
dinary ray produced by the action of two axes of double refrac- 
tion, is equal to the diagonal of a parallelogram whose sides are 
the increments of the square of the velocity produced by each 
axis separately, and calculated by the law of Huygens, and whose 
angle is double of the angle formed by the two planes passing 
through the ray and the respective axes.’ 


In concluding this article, we beg to offer our congratu- 
lations to Dr. Brewster on the gratifying results of his long 
and ardent pursuit; and to the Royal Society, on the more 
than ordinary interest which attaches to the memoirs con- 
tained in the present volume of their Transactions, as far 
as we have yet examined it. Several papers remain for 
consideration in another article. 


[To be concluded in the next Review. | 
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‘Art. VII. Narrative of a Voyage to Hudson's Bay in His 

- Majesty's Ship Rosamond, containing some Account of the 
North-eastern Coast of America, and of the Tribes inhabiting 
that remote Region. By Lieutenant Edward Chappell, R.N. 
8vo. pp.290. 12s. Boards. Mawman. 1817. 


Art. VIII. Voyage of His Majesty's Ship Rosamond to New- 
foundland, and the Southern Coast of Labrador; of which 
Countries no Account has been published by any British 
Traveller since the Reign of Queen Elizabeth. By Lieutenant 
- Edward Chappell, R.N. 8vo. pp. 270. 12s. Boards. Maw- 
man. 1818. 


1? has happened in the publication of these volumes, that 

the narrative which first appeared details the last of the 
two voyages; which is thus explained in a prefatory advertise- 
ment by one of our well-known travellers, Dr. Clarke. 


‘ Towards the close of the year 1814,’ says the Doctor, ‘a young 
naval officer, Lieutenant Edward Chappell, who had recently 
returned, for the second time, from an expedition to the north- 
eastern coast of America, brought to Cambridge a collection of 
the dresses, weapons, &c. of the Indians inhabiting Hudson’s Bay, 
Reqnenting that I would present these curiosities to the public 
library of the University. This collection so much resembled 
another which the Russian Commodore Billings brought to 
Petersburg from the north-western shores of the same continent, 
and part of which Professor Pallas had given to me in the 
Crimea, that, being desirous to learn whether the same customs 
and language might not be observed over the whole of ‘North 
America, between the parallels 50° and 70° of north latitude, I 
proposed to Lieutenant Chappell a series of questions concerning 
the natives of the north-eastern coast ; desiring to have an answer 
to each of them in writing, founded upon his own personal ob- 
servations. In consequence of this application, I was entrusted 
with a perusal of the following journal. It was written by himself, 
during his last expedition; and having since prevailed upon him 
to make it public, it is a duty incumbent upon me to vouch for 
its authenticity.’ 


This is the history of the publication of the Hudson’s Bay 
voyage; and probably its reception seme ote the author to 
print the narrative of the voyage which had preceded it. 
Each expedition was directed to the north-eastern coast of 
America, yet the one is unconnected-with the other. It is 
our province to notice them in the order in which they came 
before us: but it appears proper to remark that it is an 
omission, which is liable to create misconception, that the 
dates of the performance of these voyages are not specified in 
the respective title-pages. Dr. Clarke has given, in his short 
prefatory discourse, a list of services performed by Lieu- 
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tenant Chappell, which is very creditable to so young an 
officer. 

In May 1814, the Rosamond sloop of war was ordered to 
take the outward bound Hudson’s Bay vessels (two ships and 
a brig) under her convoy. ‘ It is a rule with the Hudson’s 
Bay Company to make their ships always break ground on 
the 29th of May; and they were so exact on this occasion, 
that they joined the Rosamond at the Nore on the 3oth. 
On the 4th of June, they departed from that station, and on 
the 14th they anchored at Stromness, where they obtained 
provisions and water, and remained till the 29th. 

On the ship taking her last departure from the land, 
Lieut. C. observes; ‘In my narrative, I shall merely state 
on each day the course and distance run by the ship in 
the preceding day, without making a dull account of lati- 
tude, longitude, bearings, and distances, allowances for lee 
way, currents, &c. &c.; as all this farrago of nautical caleu- 
lation, however necessary it may be to mariners, cannot fail 
to tire out the patience of a general reader; and the object 
of this publication is not so much to point out the track of 
the Rosamond, as to describe the manners and customs of 
the different tribes inhabiting the shores of that immense 
gulf, Hudson’s Bay. In relating a navigation over an open 
and known sea, it is not simply dull, but (which makes it 
more so) evidently useless, to require the reader to wade 
through a daily account of the sea-reckoning; no part of 
which it can be necessary for him to know, unless it be ren- 
dered essential by some unusual circumstance. Lieutenant 
Chappell, in giving only half of the particulars of each day’s 
track, has spared the reader one half: but the method which 
he has adopted, independently of its irregularity, is objection- 
able on the score of selection. If, of the four articles of sea- 
reckoning, viz. the course steered, the distance sailed, the 
latitude reached, and the longitude, only two are stated, those 
two should be the latitude and the longitude; and then we 
should have the true and essential points of the track. In 
the account given of the Rosamond’s navigation across the 
Atlantic, the course and distance sailed are set down many 
days following, unaccompanied by any other circumstance of 
the reckoning ; which, if particular information were wanted, 
would be unsatisfactory. 

In the latter part of the passage to the American coast, 
the ships fell in with ice-islands, or, as it is now the fashion to 
call them, ice-bergs, which multiplied as they drew nearer to 
the land; and, which we regard as much more extraordinary 
in that cold climate, in crossing the entrance of Davis's Strait, 
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they saw a number of the sea-fowl called tropic-birds. 
July 28. the Rosamond passed Cape Resolution Island, 
which is the northern land of the entrance of Hudson’s 
Strait ; and they were shortly afterward visited by Esquimaux 
Indians. 


‘ On the first intelligence of their approach,’ says the author, 
‘I ran upon deck; where the most discordant shouts and cries 
assailed my ears. Alongside the ship were paddling a large 
assemblage of canoes, of the most curious construction; these 
were built of a wooden frame-work of the lightest materials, 
covered with oiled seal-skin, with the hair scraped off; the skin 
being sewed over the frame with the most astonishing exactness, 
and as tight as parchment upon the head of a drum. But the 
most surprising peculiarity of the canoes was, their being twenty- 
two feet long, and only two feet wide. There was but one opening 
in the centre, sufficiently large to admit the entrance of a man; 
and out of this hole projected the body of the Esquimaux, 
visible only from the ribs upwards. The paddle is held in the 
hand, by the middie; and it has a blade at each end, curiously 
veneered, at the edges, with slips of a sea-unicorn’s horn. On 
the top of the canoe were fastened strips of sea-horses’ hide, 
to confine the lance and harpoon; and behind the Esquimaux 
were large lumps of whale blubber, for the purposes of barter. 
These canoes are only capable of containing one person, for any 
useful purpose; the slightest inclination of the body, on either 
side, will inevitably overturn them; yet in these frail barks will 
the Esquimaux smile at the roughest sea; and in smooth water 
they can, with ease, travel seven miles an hour.’ 


The rate, at which the canoes of the Esquimaux Indians 
paddle, has most probably been estimated from their keeping 
pace with a ship which was making that way. We take this 
occasion for observing that, although we have continual rowing- 
matches in this country, and mostly on the Thames, we 
receive no information respecting the velocity with which a 
boat can be rowed, and are merely told that one boat has been 
made to go faster than the others which lost the race. Yet 
it might be of use to be generally known, and, if no other 
purpose was answered than that of satisfying curiosity, as it 
can be done without cost, it is worth while to ascertain, by 
actual measurement with log and line, at what rate boats can 
be rowed in smooth water; independently of the effect of tide 
or current. — 

The author’s opportunities for remarking on the Esquimaux 
Indians were not of long continuance ; and we will not lessen 
the value of his book by giving unreasonable extracts. The 
intercourse of the Rosamond with them in Hudson’s Strait 
was perfectly amicable. At one time, the ship was wholly 
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incloged by ice at the distance of seven leagues from the land ; 
yet some of the Indians effected their passage to her, * by 
dragging their canoes over different fields of ice which ob- 
structed their progress.’ Lieut. C. mentions a custom among 
these Indians, and says that an instance of it was commu- 
nicated to him, which may have originated in superstition or 
in barbarous policy, but in either case is deplorable. 


‘ In one of their periodical visits to Churchill factory for the 
purpose of traffic, a young woman was seen amongst them, having 
a sickly infant in her arms, respecting whose health she appeared 
to be particularly solicitous ; and as some of the domesticated 
Indian women in the factory, belonging to the nation of Cree 
Indians, partly understood the Esquimaux tongue, the young’ 
woman explained to them, that, as the infant was her first- 
born child, if it should unfortunately die, her husband would 
undoubtedly put her to death. The infant expired shortly after 
this explanation took place; and some Europeans visiting the 
Esquimaux encampment a day or two afterwards, made inquiries 
respecting the unhappy mother; when the Indians silently pointed 
to the spot where the poor victim was interred !” 


Another custom was related of the Indians generally, in 
this part of America; which, as far as punctilious self- 
denial is attributed to them, it must be difficult to credit. 


‘ If the Indians be so fortunate, during their hunting journeys, 
as to kill a rein-deer in the woods, they eat of it until they lite- 
rally cannot cram another mouthful. When their meal is finished, 
they erect a high stage, on which they lay the remainder of 
the carcase, so as to secure it from the wild beasts; and then 
cover it with branches of trees, to defend it against the birds of 
prey. lll this trouble is taken, that the food which they are 
compelled by necessity to leave behind them may be of service 
to some wandering tribe of hunters like themselves, who may 
not have been so fortunate as to have met with any deer in 
their journey. 

‘ When, therefore, in traversing the immense plains or forests 
of the interior, a half-famished Indian descries at a distance one 
of those charitable stages erected on high for his relief, he hails 
the cheering sight with the same prison; Pd delight that is ex- 
perienced by a tempest-tost and bewildered sailor, when he 
descries, through the dark clouds of a stormy night, the cheering 
fire-beacon which denotes the situation of a sheltering port. 
Whenever an Indian has satisfied his hunger at one of the 
stages in question, he marks the supporting poles with the cha- 
racter peculiar to his tribe ; so that those to whom he is indebted 
for relief may perceive, on their return, whether their friends 
have benefitted by their humane intentions. And it is a sin- 
gular point of honour amongst them, that if, by the characters 
before mentioned, they should discover that the stage had been 
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erected by an hostile tribe, they will rather suffer the severest 
pangs of hunger than be obliged to their enemy for relief.’ 


Lieutenant Chappell has given a short account of the 
different settlements of the Hudson’s Bay Company; and 
here, we think, he has been too severe in his censure on the 
American traveller Hearne, for not making a defence with a 
very small force in two forts at the entrance of Churchill 
River, against La Pérouse, in 1782, who had under his 
command a line of battle ship and twé large frigates. 

A map of the Great Nelson River, constructed by Mr. Wil- 
liam Hillier, Master in the Royal Navy, soundings in different 
parts of Hudson’s Bay, and other nautical remarks which 
the narrative affords, will help to improve our present 
imperfect charts of that Bay. An Appendix also con- 
tains an account of the variation of the weather, and a 
vocabulary of the language of the Cree Indians, a tribe or 
nation inhabiting parts of the shores of Hudson’s Bay. In 
the passage homewards, the Rosamond sailed from Hudson’s 
Strait to the Orkney Islands in thirteen days. 

We come now, after the manner which among mariners 
is called backing astern, to speak of the author’s voyage to 
Newfoundland; the performance of which, as above noticed, 
preceded that of the voyage to Hudson’s Bay. If the sub- 
ject creates but small expectation tof entertainment, it will 
not weary the reader by having been hackneyed: but we 
must disapprove of the large quotations which the author has 
so freely made in this small volume, and from works which 
are either in general circulation or easily to be obtained. 

In the outset, Lieutenant C. remarks on the inconvenience 
of Cork harbour as ‘a port for the assemblage of fleets 
destined for America, because an easterly wind, which is 
favourable for the voyage acress the Atlantic, renders it at the 
same time extremely difficult for a large convoy to beat out of 
the harbour. The Rosamond and her convoy attempted three 
times to leave the place with light easterly winds, and were 
as often compelled to relinquish the task as impracticable.’ 
This is certainly a consideration of importance; as is, at the 
same time, another which arises out of it, viz., whether any 
other port in the south of Ireland can be found equally 
convenient and well adapted for furnishing outward-bound 
fleets with provisions. 

The Rosamond arrived on the great bank of Newfound- 
land May 10. 1813; and on the next day, in 36 fathoms 
depth of water, they caught in a quarter of an hour as much 
fine cod as supplied every mess in the ship. . 
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‘ Hallibuts, also, of the most enormous size, were frequently 
drawn to the surface of the water: but it was exceedingly dif- 
ficult to get them on board; as they generally succeeded, by an 
apparently slight exertion of their ponderous strength, in break- 
ing away from every means that could be devised for securing 
them. 

‘ The fishermen of Newfoundland are much exasperated when- 
ever an unfortunate hallibut happens to seize upon their baits: 
they are frequently known, in such cases, to wreak their ven- 
geance on the poor fish, by thrusting a piece of wood through its 
gills, and in that condition turning it adrift upon the ocean, The 
efforts which are made by the tortured fish, to get its head be- 
neath the water, afford a high source of amusement to the bar- 
barous fishermen; who have facetiously styled this operation, the 
« sprit-sail yarding of a hallibut.” ’ 


We select this extract in order to make more manifest and 
to reprobrate the wickedness of the cruelty which it relates. 


— Immediately after their arrival on the bank, the ships 
met with ice-islands, a circumstance by no means uncommon: 


but floating ice has of late, in consequence of our northern ~ 


expeditions, attracted more than an ordinary degree of public 
notice. On the 21st of May, the Rosamond made the island 
of Newfoundland. 


‘ The town of St. John’s, the capital of Newfoundland, con- 
sists of one very narrow street, extending entirely along one side 
ef the port. The houses are principally built of wood ; and there 
are very few handsome or even good-looking edifices in the place. 
This street stands upon very irregular ground, and is not paved ; 
therefore, in wet weather, it is rendered almost impassable, by mud 
and filth, There are a great number of small public-houses, but 
scarcely one tolerable innz the London Tavern, however, has a 
good billiard-room attached to it. Shops of all descriptions are 
very numerous; but most commodities are extravagantly dear, 
particularly meat, poultry, and vegetables, as the town receives 
all its supplies of those articles from Nova Scotia. ‘The number 
of wharts for lading ships is remarkable: almost every petty. 
merchant, indeed, possesses one of his own: and there is, besides 
these, a fing broad quay, called the Government Wharf, which is 
open for the accommodation of the public. : 

‘ The island of Newfoundland is governed by a Vice-admiral 
of the .British Navy, whose jurisdiction extends also over the 
coast of Labrador.’ : 


Respecting the population, the author remarks on the 


erroneous calculations which have been made by others * ; 


after which it would have been more satisfactory if he had 





* Brookes’s Gazetteer, 1815, states that about: 500 families 
continue at Newfoundland all the year, and that it is visited by 
at least 10,000 people in the fishing season. 
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iven an estimate of his own: The inhabitants of St. John’s 

o’not stand high in his favour. ‘ The state of society (he 
Says) in St. John’s is such as might be expected where the 
majority of the principal inhabitants have risen from the 
lowest fishermen — whose unwearied industry during the 
fishing season in summer ‘is forcibly contrasted with their 
unbounded licentiousness in winter.’ At another time, he 
relates; ‘in the evening of this day, some of our officers 
went to a sort of rustic ball, given by the fishermen’s 
daughters in a hut at Sandy Point: and on their return, 
they gave a comic description of their different partners, all 
of whom, it appeared, had been dressed in the most bur- 
lesque finery for the occasion.’ It mney be hinted to Lieut. C. 
that there is something too much of censoriousness in this, 
unsoftened as it is by any conciliating compliment which 
‘ the occasion’ might naturally have inspired; as, for in- 
stance, that among the fishermen’s daughters some were 
‘handsome as well as young. Do not females generally, of 
every rank, and also a majority of the younger of the other 
sex, in preparing for a dance, decorate themselves more or 
less in fanciful and capricious, or what the author might 
call burlseque, finery? The young, however, do not need 
defenders ; attention and kindness ‘of disposition shewn ‘to 
the elder part of the sex, as it is probably the least self-in- 
terested, we esteem to be the greater act of gallantry. Inthe 
Hudson’s Bay voyage, the author visited an Indian wigwam 
or hut, where, besides men and children, he saw ‘ one old 
and one young woman.’ —‘ The young woman gave to one. 
of our party a deer’s heart and tongue: and the old squaw, 
whose aspect was sufficient to give a disrelish to the whole sex, 
kindly tossed into my lap a head and brisket.’ This is not a 
racious mode of acknowleging an act of kindness; and 
with the preceding instance, just quoted, it is to be regarded 
as an inadvertence of expression which is incident to young 
writers. We notice them, also, as introductory to some other 
remarks by Lieutenant C. that are equally inconsiderate, 
and which we deem it more requisite to answer. 

In the introduction to the Newfoundland voyage, the 
author has said ‘ that no attempt towards a north-east or a 
north-west passage is likely to be attended with success on 
the part of any commander who shall adopt the method 
which Captain Cook pursued !’ The explanation of this cen- 
sure is given on the Rosamond falling in with ice in the Straits 
of Belle Isle; when the author observes: 

‘ No subject is less generally understood by nautical men than 


that part of their duty which relates to the management of a ship 
in 
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in icy seas. — A sea, covered with broken fragments. of ice, closely 
wedged together, and extending as far as the eye can reach, pre- 
sents an intimidating and, apparently, an insurmountable obstacle 
to persons who are unacquainted with such situations. The im- 
mortal Cook, whose abilities as a seaman can never be surpassed, 
was yet ignorant of this peculiar tactic: nor is it to be wondered 
at, for this is not to be acquired by any theoretical instruction, 
but must be entirely the result of much practical knowledge. To 
the total inexperience of Cook, in this respect, his failure, in the 
chief object of his voyage, may be attributed. When he first at- 
tempted to penetrate the frozen sea round the North of America, 
in the year 1778, he found a vast glut of drift-ice, blocking up the 
passage off the Icy Cape. A commander better skilled in’ the 
art of icy navigation would have instantly pushed his ship into the 
midst of this accumulated mass, and endeavoured to force his way 
through it, in spite of all impediments: but to effect this, it 
would be necessary, for insuring the safety of the vessel, that she 
should be conducted by some able ice-pilot.’ . 


The remarks which follow we shall not repeat: but, to- 
gether with those which we have quoted, they seem to have 
arisen from so material a circumstance as the lateness of the 
season, at which Captain Cook first fell in with the ice, not 
having entered (or not sufficiently entered) into the author’s 
consideration. It was on the 15th of August, that the Russian 
Captain, Bering, discovered the cast cape of Asia, and 
ascertained that the coast thence took a westerly direction ; 
and he then remarked that it was time to return, because, if 
beset by the ice, they might not be able to disengage the 
ship. In the month of August, also, the vessel of William 
Barentsz was inclosed by the ice at Nova Zembla, and did 
not afterward get clear. Bering’s Strait is known to be 
closed up by ice in October. Captain Cook had been most 
actively employed, from the beginning of March through 
the whole summer, in examining and surveying the western 
coast of North America, from the point at which he first 
fell in with it, and which was in latitude 43 degrees north, to 
the Icy Cape. August was far advanced before he passed 
Bering’s Strait, and this was much too late to entertain the 
idea of discovering in that year either a north-west or a 
north-east passage. His motive in going farther north, at that 
season, was merely to reconnoitre, previously to his early 
return for the purpose of making the attempt in the summer 
ensuing; and September arrived before he re-passed Bering’s 
Strait. If, according. to the opinion given by Lieutenant 
Chappell, he had, late in August, attempted to pass through 
the barrier of ice to the northward of his ship, he must in 
all probability have wintered there. — It is but justice to add 
that, 
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that, on other points, the author has spoken of Captain Cook 
with the respect due to his great talents. 

The account given of the settlement of the Micmac 
Indians in Newfoundland, though written in a style rather 
romantic, we perused with satisfaction; since it affords a 
reasonable prospect of gradual improvement in the manners 
and condition of the remaining native North Americans. 

In conclusion, we may remark that this young and in- 
telligent author has occasionally betrayed an ambition to be 
lofty or eloquent in description; which induces him some- 
times to prefer such expressions as ‘ gentle waves,’ ‘ pellucid 
waters,’ * cerulean skies,’ &c., to the natural and more sensi- 
ble language of plain narrative. 





Art.IX. Recollections of Curran and some of his Cotemporaries. 
By Charles Phillips, Esq. 8vo. pp.407. 12s. Boards. Hook- 
ham, jun. 1818. 


WV MATEVER difference of opinion may exist as to the ora- 
torical powers of Mr. Phillips, all readers will allow him 
on the present occasion the merit of having furnished them 
with a very amusing book. ‘This, however, may be deemed . 
equivocal praise, because an amusing book may be produced 
with so slight an effort of genius, if the compiler has good 
materials, that those who least admire him may award it 
without compromising their opinions on subjects of higher 
pretence: but, as our reports of his orations have been ac- 
companied by both praise and censure, we may express a 
favourable opinion of the production before us without an 
apology for ourselves. We think, indeed, that this volume 
has several points of attraction; and the name of Curran is 
undoubtedly one of its greatest. His steady patriotism, his 
undaunted courage, his nervous eloquence, his ready wit, 
the times in which he lived, the men with whom he asso- 
ciated, the party which he espoused, and the causes which he 
advocated, all excite an interest in a work professing to contain 
recollections of his life. We may add to these recommend- 
ations, that the book is pleasantly got up; it exhibits no 
ostentatious profession; and the style, to use a favourite ex- 
pression with the author, is more pretensioniess than that of 
some of his other compositions. We suspect, too, that the 
intimacy which evidently subsisted between Mr. Curran and 
Mr. Phillips, during the latter years of that eminent man, | 
may make an impression on our minds somewhat favourable 
to the writer; for it is impossible totally to forget the old 
maxim, ‘* noscitur 2 sociis” 
: Mr. Phillips 
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Mr. Phillips does not pretend to give a detailed account 
of Mr. Curran’s life ; and his narrative is indeed rather meagre 
in facts and dates. Neither does it contain, as we might have 
expected from the peculiar turn of the author’s mind, any 
laboured attempt to draw the character of its hero, or even 
to describe it in any other manner than by the incidents which 
are narrated. It is little more, therefore, than a rollection of 
anecdotes and events, gleaned from his co-temporaries at the 
bar, and from the communications of his friend; and it is in 
truth most properly designated under its modest title, ¢ Re- 
collections of Curran.’ 

The detail commences with a statement of the author’s 
claim on what he rather curiously calls the reader’s ‘ credu- 
lity ; which, as it agreeably introduces us to the personal 
acquaintance of Curran, while it gives a fair specimen of 
the narrator’s manner, we shall extract. He describes 
the admiration with which, from his earliest years, he had 
been accustomed to hear the name of Curran; and the delight 
with which he received, when a ‘bagless and briefless’ bar- 
rister, his first invitation to dine with Mr. C., then Master of 


the Rolls. 


‘ Never shall I forget my sensations when I caught the first 
glimpse of the little man through the vista of his avenue. There 
he was, as a thousand times afterwards I saw him, in a dress which 
vou would imagine he had borrowed from his tipstaff — his hands 
in his sides — his face almost parallel with the horizon — his under 
lip protruded, and the impatient step and the eternal attitude only 
varied by the pause during which his eye glanced from his guest to 
his watch, and from his watch reproachfully to his dining-room—it 
was an invincible peculiarity — one second after five o’clock, and 
he would not wait for the Viceroy. The moment he percei 
me, he took me by the hand, said he would not have any one in- 
troduce me, and with a manner which I often thought was charmed, 
at once banished every apprehension, and completely familiarized 
me at the Priory. I had often seen Curran — often heard of him 


—often read him—but no man ever knew any thing about him 


who did not see him at his own table with the few whom he se- 
lected. He wasa little convivial deity! he soared in every region, 
and was at home in all — he touched every thing, and seemed as if 
he had created it —he mastered the human heart with the same 
ease that he did his violin. You wept, and you laughed, and you 
wondered, and the wonderful creature who made you do all at will 
never let it appear that he was more than your equal, and was 

uite willing, if you chose, to become your auditor. It is said of 

wift, that his rule was to allow a minute’s pause after he had 
concluded, and then, if no person took up the conversation, to re- 
commence himself. Curran had no conversational rule whatever ; 
he spoke from impulse, and he had the art so to draw you into a 
participation, that though you felt an inferiority, it was quite.a 


contented 
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contented one. Indeed nothing could exceed the urbanity of his 
demeanour. At the time I speak of, he was turned of sixty, yet 
he was as playful as achild. The extremes of youth and age were 
met in him; he had the experience of the one and the simplicity 
of the other. At five o’clock we sat down to dinner, at three in 
the morning we arose from table, and certainly half the wish of the 
enthusiastic lover was at least conceded —“ Time,” during that 
interval, “ was annihilated.” From that day till the day of his 
death I was his intimate and his associate. He had no party to 
which I was not invited ; and party or no party, I was always wel- 
come. He even went so far as to ask me to become his inmate, 
and offered me apartments’ in liis town residence. Often and often 
he ran over his life to me to the minutest anecdote — described 
his prospects —his disappointments and his successes — charac- 
terized at once his friends and his enemies; and in the communi- 
cative candour of a six years’ intercourse repeated the most secret 


occurrences of his history.’ 


Mr. Phillips seems to have preserved his enthusiasm to the 
last; for never did a biographer speak, and seem to feel, 
more affectionately for his subject. He has done well, there- 
fore, not to compose a regular life; because, though a partiality 
for the hero is necessary to render any piece of biography in- 
teresting, yet that partiality must not be so excessive as to 
blind the writer, and to preclude a fair discussion of those in- 
cidents of a life of which the propriety may be doubtful. The 
plan adopted by Mr. Phillips is both a wise and a pleasant 
course; for he has rendered it unnecessary not only to enter 
into such discussions, but even to consider whether in fact 
any grounds for them exist. 

Mr. Curran was born at Newmarket, an obscure village in 
theggounty of Cork, and seems to have inherited from his 
mother the wit and eloquence with which she delighted her 
little circle. His father was too poor to give much education 
to his son; whose excentricities and humour made him at 
once the hero and the dread of the village-youths. In one of 
his frolics, he became the substitute for Mr. Punch’s man, who 
was ill; and lucky was it for him and for the world that he 
accidentally found a patron in Mr. Boyse, the respected rector 
of the parish, who taught him the rudiments of the classics, 
sent him to school, and then placed him as a sizar at Trinity 
College, Dublin. He afterward proceeded to London, where 
he studied at the Middle Temple; and, on his return to his 
native country, he was called to the Irish bar in 1775, ¢ with, 
as he said himself, no living possession but a pregnant wife.’ 
The first fee of any importance was given to him by the re- 
commendation of the unfortunate Lord Kilwarden, then 
Mr. Arthur Wolfe ; who was the first to notice his superiority 
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over the crowd of idlers that ‘paced the hall of the Four 
Courts.’ Curran wanted only opportunity to shew his talents; 
and the consequence of his exertions on that occasion was that 
he attained almost immediately the high professional -eSti- 
mation, which he supported till his advancement to the Bench 
in 1806, during the short-lived administration of his party. 
He, however, felt his appointment of Master of the Rolls rather 
as a descent from the high station which he held at the bar 
than an elevation; and he considered himself as unfairly treated 
in being placed in‘a situation for which he acknowleged his 
incompetency, and to perform the duties of which his habits 
of life and of study had rendered him peculiarly unfit. It 
must be supposed, also, that the pecuniary dispute, which 
arose between him and Mr. Ponsonby on the occasion, assisted 
in disgusting him with the office. He resigned it six years 
afterward; and Mr. Phillips informs us that then ¢ Mr. Cur- 
ran’s mind began to prey upon itself, and the dejection to 
which even his youth had been subject, grew with his’ years 
into confirmed hypochondriasm.’ His spirits, however, would 
occasionally revive; and to the last he would frequently de- 
light his hearers with flashes of genius and of wit. He died 
on the 13th of October 1817 at Brompton, near London, 
having been struck with apoplexy a few days before. 

With the style of Curran’s eloquence at the bar, and in the 
senate, our readers are, no doubt, well acquainted; and a 
volume of his speeches has been for some years before the 
public. We think, therefore, that Mr. Phillips has rather 
unnecessarily increased the size of his book by introducing a 
number of extracts from those speeches; though he has made 
one or two additions, of no great interest. | 

Mr. Curran’s wit has formed many valuable portions of 
the stock-pages of a jest-book: but, at the risk of re g 
what some persons may have heard before, we shall extract 
two or three of Mr. Phillips’s ‘ Recollections’ for the amuse- 
ment of others. We have just legal knowledge sufficient to 
admire the first that we shall quote; and perhaps we quote it 
as much to shew our proficiency as to entertain those who 
may equally relish it: : 


‘ He was just rising to cross-examine a witness before a Judge 
who could not comprehend any jest which was not written in black: 
letter. Before he said a single word, the witness began to laugh. 
“‘ What are you laughing at, friend — what are you Taughing at? 
Let me tell you that a laugh without a joke is like —is like ——’’ 
*‘ Like what, Mr. Curran?” asked the Judge, imagining he was 
non-plussed — “ Just exactly, my Lord, like a contingent remainder 
without any particular estate to support it.”.? 
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The classical application in the next anecdote rivals any of 
Porson’s similar effusions : 


_ * When he was in college, the Rev. Dr. Hailes, one of the fel- 
Jows, during a public examination, continually pronounced the 
word nimirum with a wrong quantity : it was naturally enough the 
subject of conversation, and his Reverence was rather unceremo- 
niously handled by some of the academic critics. Curran affected 
to become his advocate — ‘* The Doctor is not to blame,” said he, 
— ‘‘ there was only one man in all Rome who understood the 
word, and Horace tells us so— 


¢ « Septimius, Claudi, nimirum intelligit unus,” ” 


The following shews that he was not very ceremonious to 
the. Bench : 

¢ He was addressing a jury on one of the state trials in 1803 
with his usual animation. e Judge, whose political bias, if any 
a judge can have, was certainly supposed net to be favourable to 
the prisoner, shook his head in doubt or denial of one of the ad- 
vocate’s arguments. ‘‘ I see, gentlemen,” said Mr. Curran, “ [ 
see the motion of his Lordship’s head; common observers might 
imagine that implied a difference of opinion, but they would be 
mistaken — it is merely accidental — believe me, gentlemen, if 
you remain here many days, you will yourselves perceive, that 
when his Lordship shakes his head there’s nothing in it.” ’ 


What would our Judges have said to such an unbecoming 
attack on their wisdom ? == but the legal atmosphere of Ire- 
land seems to create a greater freedom of speech, and to en- 
courage more extended indulgence in the humour of both 
Bench and Bar, than the more heavy air of the English arena 
would tolerate. In no other city than Dublin could the 
ensuing most facetious occurrence have taken place: 


Lord Avonmore loved a jest in his very heart. He could not 
resist it even upon the bench, and his friend, well aware of the 
propensity, used not unfrequently to wage war against the gravity 
of the judgment-seat. He has often related, facetiously enough, 
an attack which he once made upon the mingled simplicity and 


laughter-loving disposition of the Chief Baron; who, with all his. 


other qualifications, piqued himself, and very justly, on his pro- 
found classical acquisitions. He was one day addressing a jury of 
Dublin shop-keepers, so stupid and so illiterate that thefinest flights 
of his eloquence were lost on them. ‘ I remember, gentlemen,” 
said he, stealing a side glance at the unconscious and attentive 
Lord Avonmore, “ I remember the ridicule with which my learned 
friend has been pleased so unworthily to visit the poverty of my 
client ; and remembering it, neither of us can forget the fine sen- 
timent of a great Greek historian upon the subject, which I shall 
take the liberty of quoting in the original, as no. doubt it must be 
most familiar to all of you. — It is to be found in the celebrated 
work of Hesiod, called the ‘ Phantasmagoria.’? — After expatiating 
upon. 
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upon the sad effects of poverty, you may remember he pathetically 
remarks — 


‘ « Nil habet infelix paupertas durius in se 
Quam quod ridiculos homines facit ~ 


Lord Avonmore bristled up at once —‘‘ Why, Mr. Curran, Hesiod 
was not an historian—he was a , and for my part I never 
heard before of any such poem as the Phantasmagoria.’”’ —‘* Oh, 
my good Lord, I assure you he wrote it.”—‘* Well, well, it 
may be so—I’ll not dispute it, as you seem to be so very serious 
about it, but at all events, the lines you quoted are Latin——they 
are undoubtedly Juvenal’s.” —‘‘ Perhaps, my Lord, he quotes 
them from the Phantasmagoria.” —‘* Tut, tut, man, I tell you 
they ’re Latin — they ’re just as familiar to me as my Blackstone.” 
—‘* Indeed, my good Lord, they ’re Greek.’”? —“* Why, Mr. 
Curran, do you want to persuade me out of my senses ?—TI tell 
you they ’re Latin — can it be possible that your memory so fails 
you ?””? —“* Well, my Lord —I see plainly enough we never can 
agree upon the subject — but I’ll tell you how it can easily be 
determined — if it was a legal question, I should of course bow 
at once to the decision of your Lordship, but it is not —it’s a 
mere matter of fact, and there ’s only one way, I know, of deciding 
it— send it up as a collateral issue to that jury, and, I’ll be 
bound, they 711 —— find it Greek.” The joke flashed upon the sim- 
plicity of Lord Avonmore — he literally shook with laughter ; and 
that the whole picture might preserve its keeping, Curran declared 
he extended his immense hand over the cheek that was next the 
jury-box, by way of keeping them entirely out of the secret.’ 

Lord Avonmore (Yelverton) was one of Curran’s earliest 
friends, both being members of a society of the choicest spirits 
in the Irish metropolis, who were called ** The Monks of the 
Screw ;” and in the sketches of the different members of this 
convivial club, as well as of the other persons of eminence 
whose names are mentioned in his work, Mr. Phillips has 
been very successful. Curran was installed Grand Prior of 
the Order ; to become a companion of which must have been 
an object of legitimate ambition, when it consisted of Flood, 
Grattan, Curran, Father O’Leary, Lord Charlemont, Judges 
Day, Chamberlaine, and Metge, Bowes Daly, George Ogle, 
Lord Avonmore, M‘Keller, and a whole host of such men. 
Of all these, Lord Avonmore was the most favourite intimate 
of Curran; who seems, however, to have delighted to take 
every waggish aren of the simplicity of that learned 
and excellent J udge. e have already cited one instance, 
and another may perhaps not be unpleasant. | 


‘ Amongst his (Lord A.’s) other peculiarities, he was in the habit 
of occasional fits of absence. One day at a crowded dinner, the 
common toast of our absent friends was given. Curran, as usual, sat 
beside Lord Avonmore, who was immersed in one of his habitual 
reveries, 
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reveries, altogether unconscious of what was passing. He mali- 
ciously aroused him — “ Yelverton — Yelverton — the host has just 
announced your health in very flattering terms — it is considered 
very cavalier in you not to have acknowledged it.”” — Up started 
the unsuspecting Yelverton, and it was not till after a very elo- 
quent speech that he was apprised of the hoax in which it had 
originated !” 

An unfortunate difference interrupted the friendship of 
these eminent men; and, though we have already quoted 
largely, we cannot refrain from extracting Mr. C.’s very ele- 
gant and affecting address to Lord A. on the bench, which 
produced their reconciliation : | 


‘I am not ignorant, my Lords, that this extraordinary con-— 
struction has received the sanction of another court, nor of the 
surprise and dismay with which it smote upon the general heart 
of the bar. I am aware, that I may have the mortification of 
being told in another country of that unhappy decision ; and 1 
foresee in what confusion I shall hang down my head, when I am 
told it. But I cherish too the consolatory hope, that I shall be 
able to tell them, that I had an old and learned friend, whom I 
would put above all the sweepings of their hall, who was of a dif- 
ferent opinion ; who had derived his ideas of civil liberty from the 

rest fountains of Athens and of Rome—who had fed the youth- 
ful vigour of his studious mind with the theoretic knowledge of 
their wisest philosophers and statesmen; and who had refined that 
theory into the yn and ro ee sensibility of moral instinct, by 
contemplating the practice of their most illustrious examples — by 
dwelling on the sweet-souled piety of Cimon ; on the anticipated 
Christianity of Socrates; on the gallant and pathetic patriotism 
of Epaminondas; on that pure austerity of Fabricius, whom to 
move from his integrity would have been more difficult than to 
have pushed the sun from his course. I would add, that, if he 
had seemed to hesitate, it was but for a moment; that his hesita- 
tion was like the passing cloud that floats across the morning sun, 
and hides it from the view, and does so for a moment hide it by 
involving the spectator without even approaching the face of the 
luminary; and this soothing hope I draw from the dearest and 
tenderest recollections of my life, from the remembrance of those 
attic nights and those reféctions of the gods, which we have spent 
with those admired and-respected and beloved companions who 
have gone before us—over whose ashes the most precious tears of 
Ireland have been shed: yes, my good Lord, I see you do not for- 
get then —lI see their sacred forms passing in sad review before 
your memory —I see your pained and softened fancy, recalling 
those happy meetings when the innocent enjoyment of social mirth 
expanded into the nobler warmth of social virtue, and the horizon 
of the board became enlarged into the horizon of man ;— when 
the swelling heart conceived and communicated the pure and ge- 
nerous purpose when my slenderer and younger taper imbibed 
its borrowed light ffom the more matured and redundant we 
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of yours. Yes, my Lord, we can remember those nights with no 


other regret than that they can return no more, for, 


«‘ We spent them not in toys, or lust, or wine, 
But search of deep philosophy, 
Wit, eloquence, and poesy — 
Arts which I loved; for they, my friend, were thine.’?’ 


In a very different style is Mr. Curran’s speech before the 
Lord Chancellor, Lord Clare, one of his * most powerful, 
most inveterate, most persevering,’ enemies; who entertained 
an animosity against Mr. Curran ‘ which first assailed his 
character, then his person, and finally, in his own-court but 


too successfully, his professional practice.’ In this speech, 


under the pretence of giving the character of a former Chan- 
cellor, he described that of his Lordship so: accurately that 
nobody could mistake the application. We extract it as a 

‘sepower of invective, and as a contrast 


specimen of Mr. C,? 
to the preceding pedltiful and pathetic appeal: 


‘In this very chamber did the Chancellor and Judges sit, with 
all the gravity and affected attention to arguments in favour of 
that liberty and those rights, which they have conspired to destroy. 
But to what end, my Lords, offer arguments tosuch men? A little 
peevish mind may be exasperated, but how shall it be corrected by 
refutation? How fruitless would it haye been to represent to 
that. wretched Chancellor, that he was betraying those rights 
which he was sworn to maintain; that he was involving a govern- 
ment in disgrace, and a kingdom in panic and consternation ; that 
he was violating every sacred duty, and every solemn engagement, 
that binds him to himself, his country, and his God! Alas! my 
Lords, by what argument could any man hope to reclaim or to 
dissuade a mean, illiberal, and unprincipled minion- ef authority, 
induced by his profligacy to undertake, and bound by his avarice 
and vanity to persevere? He probably would have replied to the 
most unanswerable arguments by some cant, contumelious, and 
unmeaning apophthegm, delivered with the fretful smile of irritated 





‘self-sufficiency and disconcerted arrogance; or even, if he could 


be dragged by his fears to a consideration of the question, by what 
miracle could the pigmy capacity of a stunted pedant be enlarged 
to a reception of the subject? The endeavour to approach it 
would have only removed him to a greater distance than he was 
before; as a little hand that strives to grasp a mighty globe is 
thrown back by the re-action of its own effort to comprehend. 


It may be given ,to an Hale or an Hardwicke to discover and re- 


tract a mistake : the errors of such men are only specks that arise 


for a moment. upon the surface of a splendid Juminary ; consumed 
by its heat, or irritated by its light, they soon pany {yr but the 
perversenesses of a mean and narrow intellect are li 


e the excres- 
cences that grow upon a body naturally cold and dark: no fire 


‘to waste them, and no ray to enlighten, they Mauuate and coa- 


lesce with those qualities so congenial to their nature, and acquire 
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an incorrigible permanency in the union with kindred frost and 
kindred opacity. Nor, indeed, my Lords, except where the inte- 


rest of millions can be affected by the vice or the folly of an in- - 


dividual, need it be much regretted that to things not worthy of 
being made better, it hath not pleased Providence to afford the 
privilege of improvement.’ 


Mr. Curran entered the Irish parliament in 1783. His 
efforts there, though pres were not equal to his forensic dis- 
lays, and he himself well explains the reason: (p. 147.) but 
his honourable conduct in the first session deserves to be 
recorded. 


* Lord Longueville, who was the proprietor of the borough of Kil- 
beggan, returned Curran under an idea of his own, that a barrister, 
with a growing family, and totally dependent on his profession for 
subsistence, would scarcely suffer his principles to interfere with his 
interest, I am afraid the annals of parli tary life will be found 
in but too many instances to countenaneéé his Lordship in this 
humiliating supposition. However, in Curran the rule found a 
stubborn exception: on the very first question he not only voted 

ainst his patron, but, by at least an energetic speech, proved the 
total fallacy of all his anticipations. Lord Longueville of course 
warmly remonstrated ; but what was his astonishment to find Cur- 
ran not only persevering in his independent opinions, but even 
appropriating the only five hundred pounds he had in the world to 
the purchase of a seat, which he imsisted on transferring as an 
equivalent for that of Kilbeggan !’ _ 


Neither this anecdote, nor his high-toned political inde- 
pendence in parliament, —nor, still more, his manly intre- 
pidity and inflexibility during the disastrous periods of 1798 
and 1803, — will ever be obliterated from the recollection of 
his countrymen. His opinion on the subject of the Union 
may be ciliectei from the following anecdote : : 





‘ He was one day, shortly after the debate, setting his watch 
at the Post-office, which was then opposite the late Parliament- 
house, when a noble member of the House of Lords, who had 
voted for the Union, said to him, with an unblushing jocularity, 
‘¢ Curran, what do they mean to do with that useless building ? for 
my part, I am sure I hate even the sight of it.’—<‘‘I do not 
wonder at it, my Lord,”’ replied Curran, contemptuously; ‘ I never 
yet heard of a murderer who was not afraid of a ghost.”? | 


We must, however, close this article; in which we have 
rather followed the desultory manner of Mr. Phillips, than 
attempted to give a connected history of Mr. Curran’s life, or 
to enter into any political discussion respecting the momentous 
period which it embraced. We may safely recommend the 
volume as beingthat which it professes to be; and, though the 
author evidently: shews, by his justification of the ae 
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(p. 178.) that his own speeches had the benefit of previous 
preparation, and that in fact he gloried like Demosthenes in 
their smelling of the lamp, he will perhaps not be offended 
by our saying that we much prefer his style in this volume, 
which has clearly not had that advantage, or disadvantage. 


Aan 





Art. X. Conversations on Botany. With Plates. 12mo. pp. 213, 
7s.6d. Boards. Longman and Co. 1817. ~ 


t has long been our wish to see an Introduction to Botany 

which might be put into the hands of the young of both 
sexes, and avoid the slightest risk of awakening in their 
minds any ideas but those of the most perfect purity; —a 
work which, without in any degree diminishing the excellence 
of the Linnéan system, might present ‘itwholly divested of 
its character of sexuality. The sexual doctrine of that great 
man has been so long and so intimately interwoven with 
every thing like botanical arrangement, that the one seems 
in some measure inseparable from the other; and such a 
currency was at one time given to discussions respecting this 
beautiful analogy between the vegetable and the animal 
kingdoms, by the writings of Dr. Darwin and others, that their 
indelicacy appeared to be wholly overlooked. In the masterly 
elementary work of Sir J. E.Smith, this subject is treated 
with great ingenuity and beauty of language; yet we do not 
hesitate to say that it is perhaps brought too strongly into 
view, for the purposes of instructing youth of both sexes. 
It has always appeared to us unnecessary to make the sexual 
doctrine a prominent feature in any course of popular lessons 
on botany; and the execution of the little volume before us 
sufficiently proves the accuracy of such an opinion, since it is 
constructed on the plan of entirely excluding all notice of 
this subject, and restricting the attention of the pupil com- 
pletely to the Linnéan arrangement. The classes and orders 
of that system are illustrated by the description, usually, 
of native plants; and the tedious uniformity of the task is 
interrupted by amusing details respecting the economical 
uses of many of our own as well as foreign vegetable pro- 
ductions. 

The object of the publication, as the author states, ‘ is to 
enable children and young persons to acquire a knowledge of 
the vegetable productions of their native country, by intro- 
ducing to them in a familiar manner the principles of the 
Linnzan system of botany,’ (preface): but we can safely 
recommend the perusal of it, with great prospect of improve- 
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ment, even to those who have made some progress in botanical 
knowlege. The language of botany here used is almost 
wholly English; and for this reason the author has been 
constrained, though not without regret, to adopt that modi- 
fication of the Linnéan system which Dr. Withering has 
introduced into his arrangement of British plants: for, as it 
is here truly remarked, the work of that excellent botanist is 
at present the only book of reference on this subject that is 
calculated for persons who are unacquainted with Latin. 
The Flora of Dr. Hull may perhaps be considered as form- 
ing an exception to this remark: but his —— is not 
English, it is merely a slight remove from the Latin, differ- 
ing only in its terminations. 

present tract is conducted, agreeably to its title, in 
the form of Conversations, which are carried on in fami- 
liar and lively dialogues between a mother and her son. 
The questions asked by the boy are exactly those which a 
ci. pr in botany would naturally feel puzzled to answer ; 
and the replies of his fair tutor are conveyed in a manner 
at once pleasing and perspicuous. The style of the whole 
would lead us to believe that its anonymous author is a 
lady; and this we consider as expressing praise of the work: 
for we presume that our readers will agree with us in ad- 
mitting the superiority which well educated females possess in 
the ease and interesting graces of conversation. However this 
may be, the writer of these Conversations shews an extensive 
acquaintance with the economical uses of plants, and with 
those anecdotes of their history which serve to impress a 
character of peculiar interest on many of the individuals of 
the vegetable kingdom. We shall select a few passages of 
this nature, as specimens of the style and information of the 
author. In treating of the tribe of Lilies, the following 
interesting remarks are introduced : 


¢ The bulbous root of the Kamschatka lily, Lilium Cam- 
schatcen’se, called by the natives Saranne, forms a principal part 
of the food of the inhabitants of that country. Providentially 
this plant is very abundant in Kamschatka; all the grounds there 
blooming with its flowers during the season. At the periods when 
fish is scarce, the saranne is plentiful, and when there is a dearth 
of this food the rivers supply provision. The roots are gathered 
by the women, dried in the sun, and laid up for use. After being 
baked they are ground to powder, which serves as the flour that 
the best Kamschatkan bread is made of; and they are also some- 

times eaten like potatoes. | 
 € But itis not to the labour of the women alone that the Kam- 
schatkans are indebted for a stock of these roots; a species of 
mouse saves them a great deal of trouble in procuring it. The 
12t saranne 
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saranne forms part of the winter-provisions of that little animal, 
which not only gathers them in the proper season and lays them up 
in its magazines, but has the foresight to bring them out to dry in 
sunny weather to prevent their decaying. The natives search for 
these hoards, but always take care to leave a part for the mice, 


to save those useful little creatures from perishing for want of 
food.’ 


For the succeeding story, the author has been indebted. to 
Hearne’s Journey: but we beg to quote the passage as an 
instance of the happy and easy manner in which these 
conversations are conducted : 


‘ I forgot to mention to you, when we were speaking of the first 
order of this class,’ (Polyandria,) ‘ that the dye, called Anotta, is 
obtained from the berries of a tree belonging to it, called Bix’a 
Orella‘na, a native of the East. and West Indies. The Mexicans 
employed the anotta, which affords a bright orange colour, in 
staining wood and in drawing. The bark makes good ropes for 
common purposes; and the wood is much used by the American 
Indians for procuring fire, which they do by rubbing pieces of it 
together. 

“ Edward. You promised once to tell me a story of a poor 
Indian woman, who suffered a great deal because she did not 
know this way of making a fire. 

‘ Mother. I didso; and as we have finished our thirteenth class, 
you shall hear it new, though it has no immediate relation to 
Botany, for it shows the value of knowledge and ingenuity in 
time of distress. I read the account in Hearne’s Journey to the 
Northern Ocean. 

‘ When some of Hearne’s companions were hunting, in one of 
the wildest parts of North America, they observed the track of a 
strange snow-shoe. 

¢ Edvard. What sort of a shoe is that ? 

‘ Mother. It is made of an oblong wooden rim, with cords 
woven like a net, from side to side, something like the rackets 
with which you play, but much longer and wider than the foot : 
and it is used to prevent the person who wears it from sinking in 
the soft snow. 

‘ The party followed the track, and came at last to a little hut, 
where they discovered a young woman sitting alone. They soon 
found that she understood their language, and was one of a 
western tribe of Indians, who, with some others, had been taken 
prisoners by another tribe. The savages, according to their cus- 
tom, surprized her party in the night, and her father, mother, 
husband, and even her young child, who was only five months 
old, were put to death. This act of cruelty gave her such a 
abhorrence of those Indians, although she herself was treate 
with great kindness, that she resolved to escape from them, and, 
if possible, to return to her own country at the hazard of the 
greatest misery and danger ; she succeeded in escaping ; but the 
windings of the rivers and “7 were so numerous, that she — 
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her way, and was obliged, with her own hands, to build the hut is 

which she was found, to give her shelter during the winter. 

_ € From her account of the number of moons that had passed 

since her escape, (for that was her way of reckoning time,) it ap- 

pores that she had been near seven months without seeing a 
uman face; during all which time she had supported herself very 

well by snaring partridges, rabbits, and squirrels. 

‘ The methods practised by this poor creature to procure a sub- 
sistence were truly admirable. When the few deers’ sinews that 
she had taken with her were all used ‘in making snares for game, 
and sewing her clothes, she had nothing to supply their place but 
the sinews of the rabbits’ legs and feet ; these she twisted together 
with great dexterity ; and the wild animals that she caught not 
only supplied her with food, but she had made of their skinsa 
suit of neat and warm clothing for the winter. 
- € Five or six inches of an iron hoop, made into a sort of knife, 
‘and the iron head of an arrow, which served her as an awl, were 
the only tools this poor woman had; but with these she had con- 
trived to make herself complete snow-shoes, and many other useful 
articles. 

‘ It would scarcely be imagined, that a person in her forlorn 
situation could be so composed as to contrive or execute any thing 
that was not absolutely necessary to existence; but all her clothing, 
besides being calculated for real service, showed great taste and 
even variety of ornament. | 

‘ Her hours of leisure from hunting had been employed in 
twisting the inner bark or rind of willows into small lines hke 
twine, of which she had prepared several hundred yards; and of 
this she intended, as the spring advanced, to make a fishing net, 
after the manner of her country. 

‘ One of her greatest difficulties was to make a fire, for she had 
no other matermls for that purpose than two hard stones ; but by 
rubbing or striking these together for a long time, she obtained a 
few sparks, and at last succeeded in kindling some touchwood.. 

‘¢ Edward. What wood is that ? 

‘ Mother. It is not the produce of any particular tree, but dry 
rotten wood, of almost any kind, which is used to catch the 
sparks struck from steel or iron by a flint. I suppose that the 
poor woman found, by accident, some pieces of this description, 
and struck out sparks upon them from the two hard stones; but as 
this method was very laborious and uncertain, she was obliged to 


keep her fire burning, with great anxiety, through the whole 
winter.’ 


Even objects of the most constant occurrence in the vege- 
table kingdom are invested by the author with a character 
of interest. 


‘ The commona broom,’ it is observed ‘ Spar‘tium scopa‘rium, 
belongs to this class, (Diadelphia,) and grows wild in England, as 
well as the furze, Ulex Europe’us, that you see in such large 
bushes on the heath. This last shrub, though it is so abundant in 
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England, is by no means common in other parts of Europe ; Por- 
tugal and France produce it more plentifully, perhaps, than any 
other country except our own. 7 
‘When Linnzus came to England, in the year 1736, he was 80 
much delighted with the golden bloom of the furze, which he saw 
for the first time on the commons near London, that it is said, he 
fell on his knees in raptures at the sight. 
. © In Cornwall this plant grows, with great luxuriance, to the 
height of six or eight feet; but it will not bear severe cold. 
Linnzus tried to preserve some plants of it through the winter in 
Sweden, under cover, with as much care as we bestow on hot- 
house plants, but without success.’ 


On the subject of the Mosses, the author has drawn some 
amusing particulars from the works of Linné; and the 
aquatic Alge are also presented to us in a manner by no 
means devoid of attraction. 


‘ In Scotland, the sea-tangle, Fu’cus digita’tus, as well as the 
dulse, Fu'cus palma’tus, is employed as food; and the stems of 
the former plant are sometimes used for making handles of knives. 
For this purpose a thick stem is chosen, and cut into pieces about 
four inches long; the hilts of the knives are struck into these, 
while fresh, and as the stem dries, it contracts and hardens firmly 
around them. These handles, when tipped with metal, can hardly 
be distinguished from horn. The large stalks of the plant are 
dried, and used as fuel in the Orkney and Shetland islands. 

‘ The size that some of the larger kinds of sea-weeds attain, and 
the rapidity of their grewth, are truely wonderful. The gigantic 
fucus, F. gigante'us, is said to extend to the length of a thousand 
or fifteen hundred feet: and it grows in such profusion, that the 
masses of it resemble islands. In the Atlantic, Pacific, and Indian 
Oceans, there are vast tracts of sea-weeds ; one of which has been 
called by navigators the grassy sea, from its great extent. The 
entire surface is literally covered with these plants ; and ships on 
their voyages are several days in passing through them, 

‘ The Fu'cus te‘nax is employed in China as glue and gum- 
arabic are with us: when washed and steeped in warm water, it 
dissolves, and as it cools stiffens into a glue, with which large 
sheets of paper are smeared to make them transparent: and these 
are used instead of glass, for making lanterns and windows. In 
China, too, the windows are sometimes made of slips of bamboo, 
which are crossed, and the spaces between filled up with thin sheets 

of this glue alone. 

‘ The Fu’cus lichendides is in high estimation in the East 
Indies, particularly at Ceylon, as a luxury for the table. You 
will be surprised to hear that the nests of a kind of swallow are 
eaten in China, and throughout the east, as a delicacy, and even 
imported to London. These nests, it is supposed, are made by 
the birds almost entirely of the Fu’cus lichendi'des.’ 


The author has drawn, as we might expect, numerous par- 
ticulars from the very excellent Principles of Botany by bro- 
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fessor Wildenow; and. occasionally, though not without 
acknowlegement, from Sir James Edward Smith’s elementary 
work. Many of the facts, however, which are introduced 
in the volume before us, are selected for the present publi- 
cation from various accounts of voyages and travels. ‘The 
professed object of the writer is to initiate the young in a 
knowlege of the arrangement of plants; and this we think, 
as far at least as the first twenty-three classes are concerned, 
has been most successfully accomplished: but, had the nature 
of the plan permitted, some account of the physiology of 


vegetables might likewise have been introduced with advan- | 


tage. This we would recommend as the subject of a second 
volume of Conversations; which, if executed with the same 
care and ability that distinguish the present performance, 
could not fail to obtain a flattering reception. : , 
Twenty plates accompany the work ; one of which presents 
a tabular view of the Linnéan classes; another, the anatomy 
of the flower; a third, examples of the five orders of crypto- 
gamic plants; and the remainder consist of representations 
of individual specimens, illustrative of the system of Linné. 
These are all well executed; and the characters of the 
several flowers are given with great accuracy and distinctness. 
Prefixed are a few excellent rules for the pronunciation of 
the Latin names of plants; and the names themselves are 
throughout carefully accented. Of the general correctness 
with which this is accomplished, we are well convinced : 
but Aristolochia we consider as an exception to this remark, 
the accent being thrown by the author on the antepenultimate 
syllable, instead of the penult. A slight confusion has slipped 
into the definition of the term herb. ‘ Herbs,’ we are told, 
‘are all such plants as bear flowers and seeds but once, and 
then die. If this happens in one year, they are called 
annuals ; when: they bear leaves in the first year and flowers 
in the'second, and then die, they are called biennials; or if 
they live and flower for more years than two they are called 
perennials.’ (P.72.) The authorhas been led into this in- 
consistency by adopting Wildenow’s definition of herbs; 
without recollecting that this writer considers perennials not 
as herbs but as under shrubs, szfrutices; see Wildenow’s 
Principles of Botany, p.156. At the conclusion of the 
volume before us, explanations are given of the technical 
terms used in the work; forming an accurate though by no 
means an extensive glossary of English botanical language. 
On the whole, we cannot take leave of this little publi- 
eation without strongly recommending it to the attention of 
those who are employed in the instruction of youth: nor can 
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we refrain from again suggesting to its author the idea of 
treating, according to the same plan, the most beautiful and 
interesting discoveries of vegetable physiology.. As .an-aseful 
auxiliary in this object, we would suggest the perusal of 
M. Mirbel’s Elements of Vegetable Physiology, reported at 


p. 462. of the Appendix to our last volume, which is published 
with this Number. 





Arr. XI. A Succinct Account of the Contagious Fever of this 
Country, exemplified in the Epidemic now prevailing in 
_ London; with the Appropriate Method of Treatment as prac- 
tised in the House of Recovery. To which are added, Ob- 
servations on the Nature and Properties of Contagion, tending 
to correct the popular Notions on this Subject, and pointing 
out the Means of Prevention. By Thomas Bateman, M.D. 
&c. &c. 8vo. 6s. Boards. Longman and Co, 1818. | 


Ts is a work which is, on every account, calculated to 

excite attention. The topic is indeed at all times ex- 
tremely important, but is at this moment rendered peculiarly 
interesting by the alarming epidemic which still exists in the 
metropolis and many of our larger provincial towns; and no 
person can be better qualified than. Dr. Bateman to. make a 
report of it, because he has held for 14 years the office of 
sole medical superintendant of the House of Recovery for 
the reception of fever-patients. Besides the motives of a 
more obvious nature, which might naturally be supposed to 
influence Dr. B. in wishing to leave an authentic history of a 
disease with which he has had so many opportunities of be- 
coming thoroughly acquainted, he observes that it appears to 
him ‘ to be worthy of record, as it exhibits very distinctly a 
specimen of the common form, and of the common varieties, 
which the infectious fever has assumed in this country for 
many years past; and which is likely to continue, under our 
improved and improving system of domestic ceconomy, to, be 
the ordinary fever of our island.’ The theory implied in this 
sentence, that the infectious fevers which have, at. various 
successive periods, invaded the inhabitants of this country, 
have been really identical,— and that the differences ob- 
served in their symptoms and their degrees of virulence have 
depended on the changes in our habits and manners, and on 
the means of prevention or cure which have been adopted, — 
is afterward more fully maintained and developed. 

The essay is divided into five sections; of which the first is 
introductory, the second treats on the proper denomination 
to be given to the. disease under consideration, the third 
contains a description of its characters and its resiatiany ne 
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fourth relates to the method of treatment, and the fifth con- 
sists of the author’s doctrines on the subject of contagion. 
We propose to abstract, as briefly as we can, some of the 
most important positions maintained on these various topics. 
Dr. Bateman begins by noticing the connection between 
scarcity of food and epidemic fever; which appears to be so 
uniform that we are justified in regarding the former as the 
cause of the latter. hat fever is not generated by the mere 
accumulation of the putrid effluvia from decomposed animal- 
matter appears to be proved by the most decisive evidence ; 
though, at the same tiine, this is probably to be regarded as a 
powerful circumstance in multiplying and fostering it when 
once produced. The other accessory circumstances, some of 
which are perhaps still most powerful, are want of personal 
and domestic cleanliness, and crowded habitations without 
proper ventilation. Indeed it may be presumed that the 
effluvia from the animal body, when suffered to accumulate 
and become concentrated, are supposed by Dr. Bateman to 
be adequate to the actual production of fever, since we meet 
with the following remark in the note in which he expresses 
his dissent from the doctrine of the creation of the disease 
by mere putrid effluvia: ‘ The morbid and even natural 
effluvia of the living body, when allowed to accumulate by 
want of cleanliness and air, are unquestionably common 
sources of fever.’ According to the opinion here maintained, 
that certain extraneous causes, in the first instance, generate 
fever, it follows as a natural consequence that this cause con- 
tinues to originate in many successive individuals, independ- 
ently of each other; although these individuals have the 
power of communicating the disease by contagion, the ge- 
neration of which is a consequence of the febrile action. 
The. fact that, even during the prevalence of an infectious 
epidemic fever, the disease is propagated in many instances 
by the same causes which originally produced the contagion, 
is supposed by the author to be proved beyond contra- 
diction: but, at the same time, nothing is conceived to be 
more irreconcileable to our constant observation than the 
opinion lately broached by Dr. Maclean *, that contagion is 
never the cause of epidemic diseases. Although in this 
case no specific contagious matter is produced, (as in small 
pox and measles,) the morbid exhalations and _ secretions, 
when accumulated about the person or clothes of the patient, 
generate a medium of infection almost equally active. 





* See an account of Dr. M.’s publication in the Catalogue of 
this Number, class Medicine, p. 96. ak” 
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‘With respect to the denomination of the disease, Dr. Bate- 
man gives it as his decided opinion that all the epidemic con- 
tagious fevers of this countryare the same generic disease, 
modified by external circumstances; and differing from each 
other no more than the varieties of the small pox or of other 
affections, concerning the absolute identity of which no doubt 
is ever entertained. Of the three genera retained by Cullen, 
it is now admitted that synocha never exists as an inde- 
pendent disease ; and that synochus is no more than a variety, 
between which and typhus it is impossible to draw a positive 
line of distinction. The name of typhus, having been very 
generally applied to the infectious fever of this country, 
may be still retained as arbitrarily indicating a certain 
train of symptoms, without any regard to its origin or mode 
of action. 7 

Although, however, we conceive the disease to be always of 
the same species, still it exhibits well marked varieties, which 
necessarily lead to some arrangement or classification. The 
one that has been generally adopted since the time of Cullen, 
of mitia and gravior, as indicating merely a difference in 
degree, is supposed to be useless, -or even incorrect ; and in 
its stead is employed that which was introduced or at least 
much recommended by Dr. Armstrong, of simple typhus and 
inflammatory typhus: ‘in the course of which some one or 
more of the important organs become signally diseased, 
suffering from inflammation.’ Dr. Bateman still farther 
pursues the method of Dr. Armstrong in subdividing the 
inflammatory typhus into acute and sub-acute; a distinction, 
however, which appears to us to be simply one of degree, 
and therefore liable to all the objections that attach to an 
arrangement of this description. Dr. Armstrong’s third subdi- 
vision of typhus, which he denominates congestive, is conceived 
by Dr. Bateman to be of more hypothetical character, or at 
least of rare occurrence and doubtful existence. 

We have next.a detailed account of the two varieties of 
typhus, the simple, and the complicated or inflammatory ; 
in the designation of which latter, however, the author in 
some degree falls into the error which he has reprobated in 
Cullen, since he intitles it ‘ the more severe and complicated 
typhus.’ We have not space to follow Dr. B. through these 
details, though they in fact form the most valuable part of 
the work: but it will be sufficient for us to point out their 
merit, and recommend them to the especial attention of our 
medical readers. Still, we must notice a few of those. cir- 
cumstances in which the author’s opinions are original, or 
materially differ from those of preceding writers. Among 

these 
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these we may reckon his observation on the temperature of 
the body in typhus, which was seldom found to be increased 
beyond the ordinary standard of health, except in the 
febricola of children, a fact which would appear to be 
much at variance with the statements of Currie; who re- 
garded the increase of temperature almost as the essence of 
the febrile action, and the reduction of this morbid tem- 
perature as the grand indication of cure which is to super- 
sede almost every other remedy. Dr. Bateman expressl 
informs us that, in a very great majority of the cases which 
have been under his care, the heat has seldom exceeded 
99° or 100°. 

It would appear that the most constant and characteristic 
symptoms in simple typhus are a general prostration of 
strength, attended with pains in the head and still more in 
the limbs and trunk. The appearances which the tongue ex- 
hibits in typhus are usually made the object of minute atten- 
tion by the practitioner: but Dr. B. informs us that he has 
¢ never been able to trace a decided connection between them 
and any particular condition of the prime vie ;? we only 
learn that a return to a natural from a morbid state, what- 
ever that state has been, is favourable; and that it is esteemed 
favourable when the tongue is less affected than we might 
have supposed from the violence of the other symptoms. 
Under all the modifications of fever, the skin remains dry ; 
and ‘no distinct humidity’ is perceptible at the decline of 
the disease in a large majority of the cases; in 19 only out 
of 678, did any thing appear like a critical diaphoresis, that 
is, where the symptoms immediately subsided on the occurrence 
of the perspiration. 

The typhus-fever in this simple form cannot be regarded 
as a dangerous disease; because, by the mere removal of the 
extraneous circumstances which are unfavourable to the re- 
establishment of health, the powers of the constitution appear 
to be generally sufficient to effect a cure: but the result is very 
different in the complicated typhus. This second variety of 
the disease, which fell under Dr. Bateman’s inspection, 
¢ approximates very closely to the slow nervous fever, so 
accurately depicted by Dr. Huxham; a fever which mani- 
festly differs from the putrid pestilential fever, described by 
the same able author, only in the less violence of its symp- 
toms, and its more protracted course.’ It is stated that, 
during the first ten days of the complaint, the symptoms 
were not materially different, in the cases which afterward 
became of the kind that is placed in the second class, from 
those of the first. At this period, an increase of the general 
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diminution of the vital powers was very perceptible, and of 
all those which have usually been regarded as indications of: a 
deranged condition of the nervous functions: but it would 
appear that the putrid or malignant symptoms, as they have 
been commonly styled, scarcely ever occurred in the House of 
Recovery. Among 678 patients, two only had extensive 
ecchymoses or vibices: but even here the state was rather in- 
dicative of a failure in the powers of the circulating system, 
than of any change in the nature of the constituents of the 
body, or any tendency to their decomposition. 

These two cases, Dr. Bateman remarks, belong to the 
variety which Dr. Armstrong has hypothetically called con- 
gestive. It is admitted that they are ‘ referable to a state of 
venous congestion, with feeble or oppressed action of the 
heart and arteries :’ but it is conceived that the denomination 
is not appropriate, because the symptoms in question come 
on at a late period of the disease, and cannot be regarded 
as a mere prolongation of the first or congestive stage of 
the disease, which has not been followed by the stage of 
excitement. Perhaps this objection to the term may be 
rather lypercritical, if we admit that congestion does actually 
exist, and the existence of this state is very unequivocally 
admitted by Dr. Bateman. ‘To this cause, indeed, we must 
refer the undue ‘ determination of blood’ to several organs, 
the brain, the intestines, the liver, &c. which was a frequent 
occurrence in this variety of typhus; if not even a constant 
attendant on it, and imparting its specific characters to it. 
We are indeed disposed to think that the term congestive is 
altogether more appropriate and less hypothetical than that 
of inflammatory ; for we apprehend that the only change in 
the state of the sanguiferous vessels, of which we have an 
direct evidence, consists in some of them, and most probably 
the veins of certain parts, containing an increased quantity 
of blood. Dr. Armstrong’s subdivision of acute and sub-acute 
inflammation might perhaps be more correctly designated as 
inflammatory and congestive. It is remarked that, towards the 
decline of the disease, decided symptoms of local inflammation 
were occasionally observable ; with rheumatic affections of the 
limbs, erysipelas of the face and head, ulcers in various parts 
of the body, &c. 

After the description of the epidemic fever as it has pre-. 
vailed in the metropolis during the last 18 months, the author 
informs us that it may be regarded as a specimen of the kind 
of typhus which has ¢ exclusively been ;observed by the 
practitioners of this country for the last 30 years;’ essentially 
differing in its character from the putrid fever of Sytem, 
an 
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and Huxham, which now no longer exists; yet that it is 
in fact the same disease, stripped of its malignancy ‘by a 
change in our domestic habits and general modes of life. 
This section concludes with some curious documents respect+ 
ing the average mortality of the typhus-fever. In general, 
we can have no doubt that it has greatly diminished in this 
country during the last century: but so many circumstances 
are to be taken into the account, that it is scarcely possible to 
form any correct estimate on this point. 

Section 4., on the method of treatment, occupies nearly 
one third of the volume, and cannot be studied with too much 
attention. Notwithstanding the great reform that has taken 
place since the errors of the humoralists, and the still more 
fatal practice of the Brunonians, Dr. Bateman remarks that 
we have not yet overcome all our terrors of debility, and we 
still have recourse to our stimulants, although in less formi- 
dable doses. These, however, except in a very few instances, 
and in the later stages, are to be entirely discarded: we are 
to commence with an emetic of ipecacuanha; then to admi- 
nister a purgative; and afterward, if the occasion requires, 
proceed to blood-letting, and employ cold drinks and external 
cold thruugh every period of the disease. Dr. Bateman has 
not, however, found the use of the cold affusion, as recom- 
mended by Currie, to answer the expectations that were raised 
in its favour: it is often difficult to put in practice; it did not 
apparently abridge the disease; and it would appear that cold 
washing of the skin is generally a more effectual remedy. 
Dr. B.’s remarks on blood-letting are so peculiarly candid 
and judicious, that they deserve the utmost attention of all 
those who are anxious to acquire the most correct judgment 
on this very important and much controverted question. 
* No appearance of languor or debility,’ as it is very forcibly 
and correctly stated, ‘ should induce a disposition to swerve 
from a steady pursuit of the antiphlogistic plan, in diet, regi- 
men, and medicine.’ ‘Through the whole progress of fhe 
disease, except in some cases towards its termination, Dr. 
Bateman enjoins that, whatever may be the appearance of 
debility, ‘ the administration of camphor, ethereal fluids, aro- 
matic confection, and every description of cordial or tonic, 
and more especially the cinchona, should: be religiously 
avoided.’ The opposite treatment has, we firmly believe, 
produced those very symptoms of malignancy which the bark 
and wine were supposed to be necessary to correct. All 
these appearances which depend on a morbid condition of 
the nervous system, and which have usually been attributed to 


debility, are with much more propriety referred to the effect 
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of congestion, and consequent irritation of the brain or its 
appendages ; and we are confident that every person, who has 
fairly made the comparison between the antiphlogistic and the 
stimulating treatment, will be convinced that the practice 
bears out the theory. 

There is indeed one, and (we think) only one, condition of 
fever in which wine and stimulants are admissible; the ¢ state 
of sudden collapse’ which occasionally occurs in old persons 
that have been long labouring under the diseases The state 
of the skin and the pulse, the temperature, and the sensations 
of the patient, sufficiently indicate the distinction between this 
sinking of the vital powers and the irritation which usually 
attends the febrile action. Dr. Bateman, though so decided 
an advocate for the antiphlogistic treatment, goes a little far- 
ther in his allowance of wine; he admits that it may be given, 
¢ provided the tongue be not parched, the skin be soft and 
moist, and the pulse open and fluent,’ where those symptoms 
exist which are usually supposed to indicate debility. We 
believe that a little wine may not, in these cases, be very in- 
jurious: but even here we doubt whether it be’ necessary, 
With respect to bark, we fully agree with Dr. B. in the wish 
‘that this substance were erased for ever from the catalogue 
of medicines employed for the cure of this disease.’ An ex- 
ception is indeed afterward made in favour of ¢ the lingering 
debility, occasioned by gangrenous ulcerations, sloughing 
sores, or slow suppurations, where the cinchona becomes a 
valuable remedy ;’ and this exception.is probably well founded : 
but it may be observed that this lingering debility, and these 
gangrenous ulcerations, are always the consequence of pre- 
vious neglect or mismanagement. 

Many important points are discussed in the fifth section, 
on contagion, which we regret that our limits will not permit 
us to specify farther than by a general reference. The most 
material of these points respects the distance to which the 
contagion of typhus is capable of being conveyed by the 
atmosphere; a distance which Dr. Bateman conceives is much 
less than we commonly suspect, never perhaps extendin 
more than a few feet from the source where it is semen 
or accumulated, provided that free access to fresh air is ad- 
mitted. In proof of this very important practical position, 
facts are cited from the works of Russel, Mertens, and others, 
respecting the Plague, as well as from Lind and Haygarth 
respecting fevers generally; and from the very curious experi- 
ments of O’Ryan of Lyons on the contagion of small-pox. 
From these and other facts of a similar tendency; Dr. Bateman 
draws the conclusion ‘ that infection cannot be caught in the 
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open air, even by a close approximation to the most tainted 
sources of it, the uncleansed person and contaminated apparel 
of the sick: in‘short, that, to be rendered communicable, it 
must be condensed and accumulated in a confined and un- 
changed atmosphere; or in the apparel or bedding, which has 
been long in contact with’ the patient.’— With this remark, 
we must terminate our account of Dr. Bateman’s very valu- 
able performance. As to its general character, the preceding 
remarks will manifest that we consider it as a work which 
ought to be attentively studied by every man who wishes to 
make himself acquainted with the practice or pathology of 
fever. Indeed, we have very seldom read a medical treatise 
of the same bulk in which we have met with more te commend 
and less to censure. : 





MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For SEPTEMBER, 1818. 


MEDICINE. 


Art.12. Suggestions for the Prevention and Mitigation of Epi- 
demic and Pestilential Diseases ; comprehending the Abolition 
of Quarantines and Lazarettos: with some opportune Remarks 
upon the Danger of Pestilence from Scarcity. Intended to 
serve as an Introduction to a Work, entitled Researches . in 
Turkey, concerning the Plague, &c. By Charles Maclean, M.D. 
&e. 8vo. pp-106. 38. Underwood. 

This pamphlet has rather an ambiguous appearance, so that 
we were somewhat at a loss under what character it should be 
viewed. By the frequent reference which is made, in the title- 
page and elsewhere, to a larger work which the author intends 
soon to publish *, and by the promises and pretensions which are 
ostentatiously made of the extent and importance of its contents, 
we felt at first disposed to regard this preeursory treatise as 
little better than an advertisement of the writer and his book; — 
but it would be uncharitable to form a hasty and decided opinion 
on this point; and therefore, although the course which Dr. M. 
has pursued be somewhat unusual and irregular, yet, if he succeeds 
in throwing any considerable degree of light on the topics which 
he proposes to discuss, we shall give him not only our pardon but 
our gratitude. The means which he has enjoyed for obtaining in- 
formation are peculiarly favourable, for we are told that he.: had 
the opportunity of ‘ investigating the Plague, and treating cases ef 
that malady, in the Greek hospital, near the Seven Towers, at 
Constantinople ;’ and he himself had an attack of the disease; 
so that he may be intitled to speak with a degree of confidence 
which could be allowed to very few persons. The result of his 
actual experience is a firm conviction that the notions generally 





* We have just seen this work Advertized. 
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entertained respecting the cause of ‘pestilential and epidemic dis- 
eases of all kinds, ‘ not only: have the effect, by augmenting terror, 
and diminishing, or rendering precarious the means of subsistence, 
and'the attendance upon the sick, of increasing, in an almost in- 
credible ratio, mortality and disease; but are, in many’ other re- 
spects, productive of extensively injurious consequences to the 
best interests of mankind. And, what may be regarded as still 
more singular and extraordinary, these influential opinions are not 
only palpably erroneous, but of fraudulent origin, and of modern 
date.’ | ial se 

The main point, to which Dr. M. alludes in this passage, respects 
the non-contagious nature of the plague and other similar dis- 
eases: but, for the arguments by which this opinion is to be sup 
ported, we are referred to the larger work, already mentioned. 
Assuming, however, for the present, that the reasoning there em- 
ployed is such as must ensure conviction, he gives us a list of the 
various inferences that are to be made from it, including a num- 
ber of most important practical points; of which it will be suffi- 
cient to quote the four following, to prove the confidence of the 
author in his powers, and the greatness of the object at which he 
aspires. : 

‘8. An efficient method of cure is ascertained. — 

‘g. It is assumed that a million of persons die annually of epi- 
demic diseases throughout the world. ) the. 

‘10. Of this mortality, it is computed that fifteen-sixteenths 
are occasioned by the consequences of the belief in contagion; 
the absence of the means of prevention, which depend upon’a 
knowledge of the cause; and the want of an efficient method of 
cure. mths ef 

‘11. Consequently, the result of the general renunciation of 
this belief; of the general adoption of proper means of alleviation 
and prevention; and of the general application of an efficient me- 
thod: of cure ; would be to save fifteen-sixteenths of a million, or 
937,500 lives, annually, throughout the world; reducing the mor- 
tality from a million to 62,500, or onessixteenth.’ | 

Dr. M.’s professed object in the present pamphlet is less ex- 
tensive and momentous, and more within the limits of our com-< 
prebension. 

‘ That contagion is the cause of epidemic diseases, being, for 
the sake of the argument, admitted, the object, at present, is to 
shew, that the measures of plague-police, enforced to prevent their 
spreading, are, upon that supposition, not only detrimental, but 
almost certainly destructive to the sick; without being necessary, 
or ever conducive, to the safety of those in health,’ 

With a view to the establishment of the above position, the au- 
thor proceeds to describe the different kinds of quarantine regula- 
tions, as established by various acts of parliament and orders in 
council; to point out the hardships to which persons are unneces- 
sarily exposed, the loss of property which t hey experience, and 
the serious impediments thrown in the way of commerce; and all 
these managed with so little judgment, and on such erroneous 

Rev. Seer. 1818. H principles, 
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principles, as not to hold out any rational compensation for the 

a which they necessarily inflict -on those who fall under their 
power, In this part of the pamphlet we find some _ observ- 
ations, and some interesting deductions from various historical do- 
cuments; which lead to the conclusion that the ravages of the 
various pestilential diseases, that have prevailed at different periods, 
have been aggravated rather than diminished by the systems of 
medical police adopted by the several European governments. 

.© That contagion could have had no share in the uction -of 
any of these pestilences, is evident, both upon the principle, which 
shall be elucidated in my “ Researches,” that ‘‘ diseases which 
depend upon contagion never arise from other sources ; and that 
diseases which arise from other sources never depend upon con- 
tagion;” and from the acknowledged inefficiency of all’ the mea- 
sures that have been adopted for checking the progress of epidemic 
maladies.’ 

The latter part of the treatise before us is particularly devoted 
to the object of pointing out the great impediments which are 
thrown in the way of commerce by the present system, and the 

eat expence which it necessarily entails on the country. On 

ese points no one can doubt; and if the author be only able to 
establish the leading doctrine which is to be the great topic of 
‘ the large work,’ every one will agree with him in his conclusion 
that quarantines and lazarettos are extremely injurious, and-ought 
to be abolished. To this promised publication we look forwards 
with a degree of interest, mixed however with a certain feeling of 
awe; since we learn by an advertisement affixed to this pamphlet 
that it is to consist of four 8vo. volumes : — though the recent an- 
nunciation in the news-papers mentions only two volumes. 


Art.13. An Essay on the Disorders of Old Age, and on the Means 
for prolonging Human Life. By Anthony Carlisle, F..R.S. 
F.S.A. F.L.S., &c. &c. 8v0. pp. 103. 5s. Boards. Long- 
man and Co. 

' Mr. Carlisle has chosen an interesting topic, and one which we do 

not recollect ever to have seen treated in a suitable manner. It in- 

volves a great number of important considerations on physiology and 
pathology, and requires not only a large share of practical knowlege, 
but an attention to a varietyof minute details. Mr. Carlisle’s charac- 
ter as aman of science is held in a considerable degree of estimation ; 
and, when we perceived the work announced among the recent pub- 
lications, we felt anxious to peruse it, expecting to receive both 
amusement and instruction. We must, however, confess that the 
first sight of it rathér damped our ardour. Although the paper is 
of the regular and ordinary octavo dimensions, the type is unusu- 
ally scanty; containing perhaps not more than a third of the quan- 
tity of matter which is generally included in a fairly printed page. 

Stull it occurred to us that this large and open type might be in- 

» tended for old eyes; and, determining therefore: not to quarrel 
with the author on this account, we entered on the examination of 

his pages with the hope that their shortness might be compensated 

by their excellence. We are concerned to report that we did 

not 
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not find this to be the case; so that, short as the essay 
when we began to peruse it, we felt that it was too long before we 
arrived at the conclusion. ’ 

Having consumed about a quarter of his limited space in general 
and trite observations, Mr. C. arrives at something that looks more 
like the proper subject of the work; and this is ushered in by the 
following observation : 

‘ This brief contribution of general suggestions, respecting the 
medical treatment of old persons, is but a specimen and small frag- 
ment of my professional collections; it is, however, sanctioned by 
experience, and composed under some peculiar advantages, at a 
mature age.’ 

The author then goes on to state that the most numerous tribe 
of disorders, incident to advanced life, depend on the failure of 
the digestive organs; a fact which we believe to be undeniable, 
and whence we are led to consider what are the best means of 
obviating this defect. The remainder of the volume is almost 
entirely occupied with directions about the diet, most of which 
are sufficiently correct, and perhaps very few of them positively 
injudicious or objectionable: but many are trifling, and the whole 
are common-place. The ensuing may be taken as a specimen. 

‘ The substances selected for the diet of old persons, and the 


cookery of their food, should be adapted to the state of their 


teeth; and solid viands, or those kinds which are difficult of solu- 
tion, should be minced, bruised, or otherwise prepared to meet 
the defects of the chewing instruments. — 

‘ In addition to the gradual failure of the teeth, the stomach it- 
self suffers a diminution’ of it’s powers to convert food into the 
raw fluid material for bodily replenishment ; and hence it becomes 
needful to be more choice and particular about the diet in ad- 
vanced years.’ | 

We may inform our readers, by the way, that the above quota- 
tion is equal to one of Mr. Carlisle’s pages. — We are then carried 
through the materia alimentaria, and have the respective merits of 
the individual articles of diet discussed and decided; whether 
roast or boiled meat be preferable; whether mutton or beef, fish 
or fowl. A quotation may be proper from this preceptive part. 

‘ The vegetable additions to dinner ought to be of the softer or 
farinaceous kinds, such as green pease, asparagus, cauliflower, 
beans, mealy potatoes, and rice, or simply dressed macaroni. 
Cabbage and brocoli are coarse and offensive, unless when boiled 
in two successive waters and rendered bland. This process of 
twice boiling frees the cabbage-tribe from noxious matter, which 
occasions flatulencies and other unhealthy effects. 

‘ Carrots are better reduced to a pulp, and turnips should be 
free from woody fibres. Spinach should be treated in the French 
manner, by pressing it’s pulp through a hair sieve, and with the 
addition of spicy seasoning. Onions, and roots of that sort, con- 
tain acrimonious juices, and are in no way nutritious. 

We do not consider it as meray to dwell longer on this work : 
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it is indeed too trifling for a detailed critique ; and, had it net been 
sanctioned by a réspectable name, we should have dismissed it with 
a still shorter notice. pow 


POLITICS. 


Art.14. The Principles of Population and Production, as they 
are affected by the Progress of Society ; with a View to Moral 
and Political Consequences. By John Weyland, jun. Esq. 
F.R.S. 8vo. pp. 493. 148. Boards. Baldwin and Co. 

: After having published several small tracts on the poor-laws, 
‘and other insulated departments of national economy, Mr. Wey- 
land has ventured in the present volume to take a wider range, 
and to discuss several of the higher and more difficult questions 
‘connected with productive industry and the welfare of nations. 
His work is divided into three parts, which treat respectively of 
‘I. Progress of Society, with its’ Effects on the Principle of 
Population. — II. Political Consequences: deducible from the 

ciples of this Treatise. — III. Moral Consequences deducible 

‘from the Principles of this Treatise. 

Nothing can be more commendable than the general scope of 
Mr. W.’s arguments, and particularly the course of reasoning by 
which ‘he establishes the connection between morality in’ our 
means and success in our objects. He applies this connection to 
‘his subject, by shewing the proportion maintained between popu- 
lation and subsistence in every gradation through which society 
passes ; for in no period, he says, will a tolerably virtuous and 
‘well governed populatfon press perniciously on the stock of sub- 
sistence derived from its native soil. He next explains the means by 
which the preserving principle, inherent in the progress of popu- 
lation, is kept alive by the influence of religion, morality, and 
rational hberty ; and his conclusion is that the free exercise of all 
the virtues commanded in Scripture; and of all the moral obliga- 
tions to be deduced from an enlightened conscience, are directly 
ees with the progress of population. : 

Gladly would we add that the execution of the treatise is on a 
‘par with these conceptions, and that an author, so replete with 
commendable feelings, is equally skilful in the exposition of his 
arguments: but Mr. W. forms no exception to the long list of 
‘unsuccessful writers on political economy ; his matter is loose ; 
‘his style is prolix ; and his reasoning is seldom brought to a clear 
point.’ Though his volume may be purchased by the grave in- 
‘quirers into such questions, and placed on a library-shelf for oc- 
‘oasional reference, wé see no chance of its obtaining that general 
circulation whieh the‘author, in the ardour of his public spirit, 
‘evidently anticipates. He has done well to divide it into a num- 
‘ber of short chapters, and to prefix a very explicit and circum- 
stantial table of contents: but to give attraction to the work 
‘would require a new-modelling of the composition, with-a view, 
above all, to the condensation of the reasoning. Writers on 
national economy should refer to the well known work of M. Say ; 
which, though comprehending-the science at large, was originally 
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given to the world in two moderate 8vo. volumes, and hag since 
been but little increased, though materially altered, and now 
arrived at a third edition. 


Art.15. An Essay on the Question of reducing the Interest of the 
National Debt ; in which the Justice and iiupediency of that 
Measure are fully Established. By R.M‘Culloch, Esq. Edin- 
burgh. 8vo. pp.213. 6s. Boards. Underwood. 

We have found this essay more comprehensive in its object and 
reasoning than the title implied; for it is a general disquisition on 
the principles of money and exchange, followed by an inquiry 
into the rise of prices throughout Europe since 1775, and a series 
of arguments against our corn-laws. From these and other con-, 
siderations, the author urges the propriety of obliging the Bank to 
resume cash-payments ; and it is only in the sixth and last section 
of the book that he arrives at his professed object, the reduction 
of the interest of our national debt. One of the most attractive 
topics is the inquiry into the rise of prices throughout Europe ; 
which leads the author to advert to the increasing produce of the 
American mines, and to argue that it is balanced by an equal 
augmentation in the demand for the precious metals, whether for 
the purpose of trade or of ornament. Mr. M‘C.then proceeds to 
make a series of observations on the increase of the wealth and 
productive industry of different countries, — the United States, 
France, Spain, Italy, Germany, Poland, Russia; — from all of 
which he concludes that the supply of precious metals, now ne- 
cessary for commercial and ornamental purposes, is much greater 
than it was formerly ; and that the depreciation of money in Great 
Britain during the last twenty years has been owing to an over- 
issue of bank-paper, in conjunction with the operation of the corn- 
Jaws. We must refrain from enlarging on this and other equally 
intricate topics discussed in the essay; and, while we give the 
author credit for a considerable extent of reading on political 
economy, we must regret that he was not more fully sensible of 
the care which. is necessary to impart an attractive form to such 
disquisitions ; or, which is of ntore importance still, to exhibit his 
reasoning in so finished a shape as to leave little room for the at- 
tack of an antagonist. In its present state, his essay is crude in 
composition, and liable to various objections on the score of ar- 
gument ; the consequence not of deficient talent, but of the author 
having looked at only one side of the question, and writing as if 
unconscious of the multiplied ramifications of inquiry demanded 
by .a thorough investigation. We subscribe, however, without 
hesitation, to the concluding sentence of his book : 

* Considering the dangerous competition in every species of 
manufactures, to which a continuance of peace will undoubtedly 
expose us, we must be convinced, that all the measures now pro- 
posed for the reduction of taxation — for relieving the industrious 
classes, from whom alone the country has derived all its power 
and glory, and. by whom it must be supported —are essentially 
necessary: and that their principal and radical defect consists in 
their not going far enough.’ 
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Art.16. The Cries of the People: addressed to the King, the 
Ministry, the Marshals, the Peers, the Representatives, the 
Magistrates, and the French Nation. By Alexander Crevel, 
Author of a philasophic Essay on the important Art of govern- 
ing a State; of the Medecine Politique, &c. &c. Translated 
i the Original. 8vo. pp. 103. 38. Sherwood and Co. 
1818. 

This publication has obtained, during the summer, a consider- 
able circulation in France, not from its being written with ability, 
but from the correspondence of its language with the disposition 
to complain that has been engendered throughout that country by 
a long succession of public misfortunes, The return of Bonaparte 
from Elba was tlie signal for suspending commercial enterprize 
(or, to speak more generally, productive industry) in France, in 
@ vast variety of branches ; the merchants forebore to export; the 
retailer found no sale for his goods ; and the lower orders were in 
many cases thrown ‘out of work. Next came the second invasion 
of the allies, and the imposition of contributions and new taxes, 
together with the discredit of the public stocks, particularly of a 
mass of unfunded debt; which could not, for a long time, be 
settled without an immense sacrifice. A work which professed to 


(p- 24.) to charge them on government, could scarcely fail to find 
readers ; but the author has been. less successful in acquiring re- 
putation, since he writes without method or dignity; dealing 
largely in loose assertion and inflated language, and discovering a 
total want of sequence in his reasoning or arrangement in his 
materials. In point of political spirit, he is fully as much an 
anti-Anglican as an anti-royalist, He has lately been made to pay 
rather smartly for his ebullitions, having been sentenced to fine 
and imprisonment by a court of justice at Paris, partly for the 
libellous nature of this pamphlet, and partly for his presumptuous 
tone before the judges. — The translation is nearly on a par with 
the original, and presents us with various inelegant phrases. 


Art. 17. Observations on the Circumstances which influence the 
Condition of the Labouring Classes of Society. By John Barton. 
8vo. pp.go. Arch. 1817. 

We have here a grave treatise on topics of considerable interest 
and difficulty, via. the effect of increasing wealth on the demand 
for labour ; of a rise of wages on population; of taxation on the 
condition of the poor; on the operation of the poor-laws, and 
on the propriety of their abolition. Mr. Barton is evidently 
familiar with the best writers on these subjects: but it would 
much exceed our limits, and (we fear) tire the patience of our 
readers, to exhibit a digest of his various arguments; the reason- 
ing being not a little complicated, and the subject possessing 
attraction for those only who make a study of it. Mr. B. seems 
fond of calculation: but we cannot help cautioning him against 
the adoption of unauthorized assertions, such as (p.40.) that 
Spain enjoyed extraordinary prosperity for some time after the 
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discover the cause of these misfortunes, and which ventured. 
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population of 15 millions so far back as the reign of Ferdinand 

Isabella. The part of the present pamphlet, which is most 
likely to fix the attention of the current reader, is its tabular 
statements, several of which are very interesting: we extract the 
following : | 


Statement shewing the Proportion of the Wages of the Country 


Labourer to the Price of Corn. 


Periods. Weekly Pay. Wheat per Quarter. Wages in Pints 
y Pay per Q fe = 
1742 to 1752 . 6s. 308. 102 
1761 to 1770 78. 6d. 428. 6d. 90 
1780 to 1790S; 8s. 518. 2d. - 80 
1795 to 1799 9s. os. 8d. — 65 
1800 to 1808 _ 11s. 6s. 8d. 60 


Table shewing the Progressive Decrease of Deaths in Great Britain 

Pe 1785; owing to the greater Sobriety and Comfort of the 
oor. 

From 1785 to 1789 - 1 in 436| From 1795 to 1799 - 1 in 465 

1790 t0 1794 = 1 1n 447 1800 to 1804 - 1 in 474 

_ The increase of our population does not appear to have been 

accompanied by an increased proportion of marriages : 3 | 


From 1780 to 1789, marriages, compared to the whole population, 
| were as - -  riniry7 


1790 to 1799 Ditto — Ditto 1 in 1195 
1800 to 1809 Ditto Ditto 1in 119 


Table of the Annual Expenditure for the Poor, computed with a 
' Reference to the Price of Com: / 


| , Forming a Charge _per 
we — ore On Head on the whole Po- 
: 6 sour. pulation of the Kingdom, 


From 1772 t01776 . 48s.2d. 1,556,804 44 pints of wheat 
1781 to 1785 49s. 2d. 2,004,238 53 Ditto 


1799 to 1803 = 8s. 8d. 4,267,965 54% Ditto 
1811 to 1815 93s. 2d. 5,072,028 50 Ditto 


This calculation puts the question of our burdens on account 
of the poor in a different _ from that in which it is generally 
viewed, exhibiting even a decrease in the amount of charge for 
the last year: which is owing to two important circumstances, viz. 
the very considerable increase of population, which has the effect 
of reducing the charge per head, and the less satisfactory fact that 
the enhanced price of wheat makes an equal quantity of that 
article equivalent to a much larger sum of money. 


Progressive Increase of Population, Trade, and Taxes, in the 


21 Years from 1790 to 1810, compared with the 23 Years 
immediately before 1790. 


Population - 
Foreign Trade - 
Taxes-and loans « 


: 27% per cent. 
. 964 Ditto 
- 2124 Ditto 
H 4 Mr. B. 
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_ Mr, B.. concludes his tract. by a: few remarks on Friendly 
Societies: maintaining that these. associations are in general 
better.managed than many persons suppose; and that the late 
proposition of a committee of the House of Commons, to make 
good any deficiency in their funds out of the parish-assessments, 
would be attended with very unfortunate consequences. — The 
want of a table of contents, and of a subdivision into chapters, 
much impairs the perspicuity of this useful pamphlet. 


Art.18. The Rights of Property vindicated, against the Claims of 
Universal Suffrage ; with an Analysis of the Principle of Pro- 
erty, andgjNew Views of Constitutional Interest and General 
olicy. By Robert Fellowes, ALM. Oxon. 8vo. pp.160. 5s. 

Boards. Mawman. 1818. : 

Mr. Fellowes is well known as a rapid writer, and has introduced 
a great variety of matter into the tract before us. He begins by 
arguing that universal suffrage is not the right of the people; and 
that, far from fulfilling the objects promised by its advocates, the 
result would be that, the greater the number of constituents, the 
fewer would be the virtual managers of the national representation. 
Universal suffrage would not improve the condition of the labourer, 
nor augment his wages, but it. would (according to Mr. F.) engen- 
der the two most obnoxious extremes of aristocracy on the one 
hand and democracy on the other. That the public, however, may 
not regard Mr. Fellowes as adverse to reform in toto, he expresses, 
in his concluding chapter, a wish to see the representation of de- 
cayed boroughs transferred to populous places which at present 
have no members ; he adds also various remarks as to enforcing a 
more punctual attendance in parliament, and rendering that an 
efficient duty which at present is little more than a sinecure.— His 
tract discovers in particular passages (pp. 135, 136.) a consider- 
able range of basting and observation; while in others (pp. 38. 
.49-) it is marked by sanguine assertions, which must be deemed at 
variance)with sound and accurate conclusions. How can he con- 
sider national debt as a public benefit, and gravely allege that it 
has caused such a developement of the productive powers of the 
country as would not otherwise have been seen? Mr. Colquhoun 

peared to us in 1815 rather more than sufficiently sanguine in 
his treatise on the wealth and resources of our empire, and the 
years which have intervened since the publication of that, book have 
certainly not been years of prosperity; yet Mr. F. recapitulates 
the whole (pp. 48, 49.) without hesitation, and draws from these 
magnificent statements the comfortable inference that our public 
burdens are so small, when compared to our wealth, that they 
ought not for a moment to create serious alarm. 

The fault of Mr. F. as a political writer lies not in deficiency of 
research, or in the want of liberal views, but apparently in an 
habitual impatience, which appears to urge him from one topic to 
another, and occasionally disfigures his style by the unavoidable 
consequences of haste. 


Art.19. Observations on the Impolicy of permitting the Exportation 
of British Wool, and of orovinion the free Importation of Fo- 
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reign Wool. By John Maitland, Esq. M.P. 8vo. pp. 68. 
W. Phillips. 1818. 7 


‘ The distress experienced two years ago by our agriculturists 
led to an animated contest between tWo opposite interests, with 
regard to the laws which regulate the wool-trade; one party, viz. 
the 'wool-growers, contending that a duty ought to be laid on 
foreign wool for the purpose of raising the price of English 
wool; while their opponents, the woollen manufacturers, main- 
tained that it would be a most mistaken policy to enhance, in any 
manner, a raw material which afforded subsistence to so many 
hundred thousands of the lower orders. The leading advocate of 
the wool-growers, on this as on other occasions, is Lord Sheffield ; 
whose long periodical reports on the price of wool, in the columns 
of our news-papers, must have attracted the attention of many of 
our readers. ‘The quantity of wool grown on an average in Eng- 
land is 144,000,00o0lbs.; two-thirds of which consist of short 
clothing wool, and one-third of a much more valuable kind, called 
long combing wool; and the latter has, it seems, never been produced 
on the continent, of a quality equal to our’s, except in some small 
districts in Flanders. The ordinary length of the staple of foreign 
wool is about two inches; that of our long combing, from five to 
seven inches. -Without the latter, the continental manufacturers 
cannot equal us in the stuff-goods and others made from fine 
worsted; and hence the importance, say our woollen manufac- 
turers, of keeping the law as it stands; that is, not only of re- 
ceiving foreign wool but of preventing the export of our long 
wool: since it is asserted (p. 10.) that the manufacturers in Ger- 
many and Flanders declare that, when one pack of our long comb- 
ing wool falls in their way, they can at once work up two or more 
packs of their own wool into the cloth desired by their coun- 
trymen. 

Mr. Maitland refers to a remarkable investigation that took 
place about the year 1789, when samples were collected by desire 
of his Majesty from Germany, for the purpose of ascertaining how far 
their qualities corresponded with the different wools grown in Eng- 
land: the result was highly satisfactory, and shewed that our wool 
was superior in every case, with the exception of two of the samples, 
the product of Spanish Merinos, domiciliated some time before in 
Saxony. From this and other considerations, Mr. M. takes a decided 
part against Lord Sheffield and the advocates for a tax on foreign 
wool; alleging that, if our landholders knew their own interest, 
they would not hesitate to give (p. 5.) an unlimited encouragement 
to the import of all wool, duty free, into this country; under the 
assurance that the increased number and comfort of our manufac- 
turers would occasion a great additional demand for the produc- 
tions of our soil, amply compensating both landholder and farmer 
for any partial reduction in the price of his wool. Government 
has chosen to steer a middle course between these contending 
interests ; leaving the law as it stands, and declining to take any 
step. that would augment the price of the raw commodity. In 
short, nothing can be clearer than that, in this as in other sa 
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of productive industry, our true policy is to leave . things to find 
their own level. | 
Having thus briefly stated the merits of the question, it remains 
merely to advert. to the very defective specimens of composition 
exhibited by the literary combatants ; Lord Sheffield introducing 
into the body of his arguments a variety of minutiz, such as 
Spanish Ryland Cross fetching at a particular fair so many 
farthings. more than at another; while Mr. Maitland, determined 
to surpass his noble opponent in prolixity if not in detail, has taken. 


above 30.pages to convey what might easily have been expressed in 


half-a-dozen. 


RELIGIOUS CONTROVERSY and SINGLE SERMONS. 


Art.20, ¢ All The Counsel of God:” A Word in Opposition to, 
_ Fanatical, Calvinistic, and Solifidian Views of Christianity: in a 
farewell Sermon, pyeeet to the Congregation of St. 8 
Church, Bath, 23 
Curate of that Parish for Twenty-two Years. 8vo. zs. Long- 
man and Co. | 

Art. 21. A Letter to the Rev. Richard Warner, late Curate of 
St. James’s Parish, Bath; a Word in reply to his farewell Sermon 
to the Congregation of St. James’s Church, Bath. By Thomas 
Palmer, A.M. of Trinity College, Dublin. 8vo. 2s. Ogles. 
1817. 

Art. 22. A “* Word in Season” to a certain Mr. Thomas Palmer, 
Solifidian, Calvinist, and Fanatic; in answer to his Letter to the 
Rev. R. Warner, on his farewell Sermon. By a plain Church 
and Bible Christian. 8vo. 1s.6d. Hatchard. 


Art. 23. The Doctrines called Calvinism examined, and compared 
with the Holy Scriptures, in a Letter addressed to Mr. Thomas 
Palmer’; in consequence of his Animadversions upon the fare- 
well Sermon of the Rev. Richard Warner. By a Layman. 
8vo. 1s.6d. Hatchard. 

Mr. Warner, the author of the first of these works and the sub- 
ject of the other three, has for many years been a diligent labourer 
in the ecclesiastical vineyard in the parish of St. James at Bath; 
and, though we differ from him in some of his tenets, it gave us 
pleasure to find his praise-worthy toils at last rewarded with some 
of the good things which the church has to bestow. The farewell 
sermon, which he delivered on quitting his pastoral functions in 
that city, appears to have excited the indignation of those who 
aré represented in the title-page as entertaining ‘ Fanatical, Cal- 
vinistic, and Solifidian views of Christianity ;? and, of these per- 
sons, Mr. Palmer, of Trinity College, Dublin, has stepped for- 
wards as the champion, in opposition to the pointed attack ‘of 
Mr. W. We cannot, however, compliment Mr. P. by saying that 


he has either supported his own opinions or assailed those of his. 


adv with any force of argument, or any weight of scriptural 
proof. We are not the advocates of any sect, but act as impar- 
tial arbiters of all in their doctrinal dissensions and unehristian 
feuds: yet, without feeling any undue bias in favour of the Ar- 
minians, 


March, 1817; by the Rev. Richard Warner, 
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minians, we can truly say that, when an Arminian‘and a Calvinist 
meet in the field of theological controversy, the former never 
fails to have the preponderance both of reason and of Scripture on 
his side, This will be particularly evident in the present dispute 
between Mr. Warner and Mr. Palmer; as well as between the 
latter and his antagonists, the ‘ Church and Bible Christian’ and 
the ‘Layman.’ In the representations of Christianity by the 
three Arminians, we find the interests of virtue more strongly 
supported, and doctrines inculcated which are more in unison 
with the Divine attributes, than in the polemical jargon of the 
Calvinistical Mr. Palmer. This Mr. Palmer, indeed, is an Anti- 
nomian without a blush; for he tells us plainly that personal 
goodness has no connection with our future acceptance; that 
‘ the righteousness of Emanuel’ has obtained ‘ an abundant en- 
trance into heaven’ for those to whom it shall ‘ be imputed by 
sovereign grace ;’ and that ‘even the law of God cannot demarid 
a penny more.’ P.27. Such is the comfortable intelligence which 
Mr. Palmer announces to the profligate. They may obtain * an 
abundant entrance into heaven’ without a pennyworth of -virtue 
or integrity! The ‘ Layman’ has exposed the absurdity, not to say 
impiety, of Mr. Palmer’s religious notions, with much perspicuity 
and good sense. The ‘ plain Church and Bible Christian’ has treat- 
ed Mr. Palmer rather roughly ; and, in some instances,,his language 
abounds with more zmpurities than we can tolerate either ing 
Christian or a gentleman ; as when he alludes to. Joanna Southcott, 
p- 16., and talks of the ‘ stinking fumes of Manichean ordures,’ &c. 


Art. 24. Considerations on the Doctrines of the Evangelical 

Clergy ; and on the probable Effects of Evangelical Preaching: 

a Sermon, preached at Frome, Somersetshire, June 2d, 1817, at 

the Visitation of the Rev. Charles Sandiford, Archdeacon of 

Wells. By the Rev. Richard Warner, Vicar of Norton-St.. 

Philips, Somerset ; and Rector of Great Chalfield, Wilts. 

With an Introduction and Notes. 8vo. Longman and Co. 

Mr. Warner passes @vhigh panegyric on the pure lives, irre- 
proachable morals, zealous charity, and devotionel ardour of those 
ministers of the Established Church who are designated by the 
name of the Evangelical Clergy: but he adds that the religious 
system, which they so earnestly recommend, ‘ does not appear to 
harmonize with the tenor of the Gospel, nor with the principles 
of the Established Church.’ The evangelical clergy seem princi- 
pally to err in making moral habits a matter of subordinate consi-' 
deration. We do not say that they actually preach against moral 
habits : but they certainly do so far deny their efficacy and import- 
ance, as greatly to depreciate them in the estimation of their own 
followers. If, therefore, their preaching be not directly immoral, it 
has, at least, an immoral tendenc Mr. Warner and other writers 
have incontrovertibly proved this fact ; and what more is wanti 
to shew that evangelical preaching is totally opposite to the 
real unsophisticated spirit of the Gospel? If any one, whether 
Christian or infidel, will peruse the discourses of Jesus Christ as 
they appear in the’ Evangelists, he cannot, as ‘far as he is oo 
refuse 
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refuse his assent to their moral tendency: but. who-can, for a 
moment, listen to the discourses of the evangelical preachers 
without being neon with a consciousness of their tendency to 
weaken the foundations of morality, and to substitute a wild and 
delusive. paroxysm of feeling for the sober activity and beneficent 
operations of virtue? If, then, the doctrine of Christ and that of 
the evangelical preachers have opposite tendencies, we need not 
+ which ought to be preferred. } 

When ‘Mr. Warner argues that the doctrine of the evangelical 

chers is adverse to the principles of the Established Church, 
Re should recollect that it is not easy to determine with any pre- 
cision what are the principles of the Established Church. Are we 
to look for them in the thirty-nine articles? They, as Lord 
Chatham said, are Calvinistic. — Shall we seek them in the liturgy ? 
That, as the same Lord Chatham observed, is Arminian. — 
Shall we search for their interpretation in the rites and ceremo- 
nies?, . Those, as the before-mentioned authority declared, are 
borrowed from the ordinances of the church of Rome. . 


Art. 25. Faith: tts Value, Nature, and proper Fruits, according 


to the Scriptures: a Sermon. By the Rev. Richard Warner. 


8vo. 6d. Longman andCo. 1818. a 

~ This discourse has been previously published in Mr. Warner’s 
sermons on the Epistles and Gospels, (see our Number - for 
Aug. 1817, p- 439-) but it is printed in its present form in order 
to procure for it a more extensive circulation. — As far-as per- 
verse and unscriptural notions of faith tend to relax the sense of 
moral obligation, we heartily wish success to the diffusion of every 
antidote to a poison which is so pernicious in its operations. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 
Art. 26. Plurality of Worlds: or Letters, Notes, and Memo- 


randa, Philosophical and Critical, occasioned by ‘“‘ A Series of 
Discourses on the Christian Revelation, viewed in Connection 
_ with the Modern Astronomy, by Thomas Chalmers, D.D.” 

12mo. pp.-211. 5s. Boards. Maxwell. 1817. 

This author’s opinion of Dr. Chalmers’s volume of discourses 
accords, in a great degree, with that which’ we expressed in our 
Number for September last, p.68. (vol.lxxxiv.) In his estimation, 
it is ‘ a very poor and flimsy performance,’ p.2.; and the style is 
very appositely compared to ‘ gilt gingerbread,’ p.209. There is 
a fashion in literature, as well as in other things; and this fashion 
often gives an extensive circulation, and a fugitive celebrity, to 
works which are totally destitute of any species of intellectual 
excellence. Some lucky coincidence with the humour of a party 
or the prejudices of a sect, or the impulsion of some prevailing 
sentiment, combined with more or less glitter in the ornaments or 
pomp in the style, will often procure a short-lived popularity for 
compositions, which are as deficient in ability as in taste. The 
‘¢ Discourses” of Dr. Chalmers have been puffed into a tumid 
consequence, but have already begun to shrink into their native 
emptiness; and they will soon-leave scarcely a trace of the pane- 
gyric which they once received. . 
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It does not appear that the present writer regards the discourses 
of Dr. Chalmers as likely to furnish any support to the causé’of 
revealed truth, but rather views them as likely to weaken its ére= 
dibility, and to excite doubts where none were previously enter- 
tained. Indeed, we agree with him that the extract which he has 
made from those discourses, at p. 49., has a stronger tendency to 
favour the cold conclusions of atheism than to establish that doc- 
trine which so warmly cherishes the paternal administration of 
God. When Dr. Chalmers talks of its being within ‘ the limits 
of chance and probability,” that an event should occur which 
would “‘ hurry on our globe towards the sun, or drag it’to the 
outer regions of the planetary system, or give it a new axis of res 
volution,”’ or * change the face of the ocean,” &c. such langu 
would be much more consistent in an infidel who deems this to be 
a neglected and fatherless world, than in a Christian, or even a 
theist whose mind is impressed with a vivid conviction of an over- 
ruling providence. | “8 

Dr. Chalmers, says the author, ‘ penetrates into the regions of 
conjecture and uncertainty to find arguments in support of reve- 
lation : —arguments-which are, at least, unnecessary, and argu- 
ments that will not weigh down a feather in the estimation of 
a mathematical infidel.’ (P. 52.) 

‘ Tothe wild speculations of the modern astronomer, difficulties 
present themselves-in every direction: but these are easily obvi- 
ated by some new conjecture; and this new conjecture being en- 
grafted upon some former one, and illustrated by geometrical 
lines and figures and demonstrations, passes among the multitude 
for rigid and infallible geometry. Had Dr. Chalmers been a real 
disciple of Lord Bacon, he would have proceeded more cautiously. 
Before he had admitted this visionary theory, he would have made 
sure of the first step of his argument, some first principle or proof, 
and from hence he might have proceeded, by analogy, to a more 
extensive field. He might have taken the nearest object :in ‘the 


_ regions above, and, having proved the moon to be a world, he 


might then have goneforward in his bold career. But that first 
link is wanting, and the whole is little better than a pleasing 
dream —an empty shadow —a vor et nihil—-a speculation — 

the sportive phantom of a deluded imagination.’ (P.57.)  : . 
The above-extract will shew not only that the author of these 
letters has formed a very. low estimate of the mental powers’ of 
Dr. Chalmers, but that he does not cordially assent to the theory 
which he and wiser men entertain respecting a ‘ Plurality of 
Worlds.’ He seems to consider the discoveries of the modern astro- 
nomy as only conjectural or visionary ; and he says, pp. 166, 167., 
‘ I humbly apprehend that the Bible alone is the criterion of what 
is true or false either in philosophy or theology, and was given 
lor this important purpose.’ We can, by no means, assent to this 
opinion: for, if we were to make ‘ the Bible alone the criterion 
of what is true or false in philosophy,’ we should soon puta 
stop to the progress of science, and should excite a spirit of ‘per- 
secution similar to that which caused Galileo'to be immured inthe 
Inquisition for promulgating philosophical truths that were esteemed 
TOs adverse 
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adverse to the Biblical criterion. Scriptural truth and physical 


‘truth have no necessary connection ; and to make one the test of 


the other is to injure both. The Bible contains a rich treasure of 
moral knowlege; and, in this respect, it cannot be too attentively 
studied: but to regard it as a great reservoir of scientific in- 
formation, or to make it furnish the sole criterion of scientific 
truth, is to divert it from its original purpose 4nd its most valu- 
able use. The advice of Lord Bacon on this subject merits the 
most attentive consideration : 

** Let: no man,” says he, ‘‘ upon a weak conceit of sobriety, or 
an.ill-applied moderation, think, or maintain that a man can search 
too far, or be too well studied in the book of God’s word, or in the 
book of God’s works; divinity or philosophy; but rather let men 
endeavour an endless progress or proficience in both: only let men 
beware that they apply both to charity, and not to swelling ; to use 
and not to ostentation ; and again, that they do not unwisely mingle 
or confound these learnings together.” (Advancement of Learning, 
book i. 

Far hon regarding this advice of the great Lord Bacon, the pre- 
sent author talks of the Bible containing ‘ the elements of all real 
knowledge human and divine.’ (P.173.) We know nothing more 
likely to bring the Bible into disregard, than to jciesabemedl it for 
excellences which it does not possess; and to set up pretensions 
in its favour for which scarcely a shadow of proof can be adduced. 
The Scriptures have no more relation to abstract science than 
abstract science has to the Scriptures. They have both separate 
and independent objects. The peculiar object of the Scriptures is 
human conduct, considered with reference to the wi!l of the Deity, 
and to the future prospects of the individual. To study the Scrip- 
tures for the sake of moral improvement, therefore, an in order to 
impress our minds and hearts with thevalue of righteous habits above 


every other consideration, inte study them to the best purpose, ° : 
8 


and to convert to the noblest use the sentiments and examples 
which they contain: but to study them in order to solve an astro- 
nomical problem, or to try the truth of Sig Isaac Newton’s Prin- 
cipia by any criterion which they can furnish, is not only to pervert 
the Scriptures but to misapply the understanding. : 

At p.185. this author asserts that ‘ Literature and Science are 
more indebted to the influence of revealed religion than to any 
other source whatever.’ After such an affirmation, we almost 
wondered that this learned Hutchinsonian did not proceed to 
point out to us the manner in which the art of printing was dis- 
covered by a careful perusal of St. Paul’s epistles. 

At p.166., note, he says that he considers Parkhurst’s ‘ Greek 
and. Hebrew Lexicons as the best commentary on the Bible.’ — 
Parkhurst had adopted the visions of the Hutchinsonians; who, in 
their turn, treated the followers of Sir Isaac Newton as visionaries. 
The truth of revealed religion, however, does not depend on the 
opinions which either party may adopt respecting a Plurality of 
Worlds. Revelation rests on its own peculiar wddanien and, as it 
can derive no support from the most splendid theories of astrono- 
mical science, so it cannot be weakened by the more narrow- 
1of minded 
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minded bigotry of those who consider this limited system.as com- 
prizing the whole scheme of creation; and who view the stars in 
the firmament not as suns, or worlds, but only as so much vain 
glitter for the speculation of man, or for the ornament of the 
zthereal arch. ; 

Our readers are probably acquainted with Fontenelle’s treatise 
on a “ Plurality of Worlds,” from which the present author seems 
to. have taken his title. They will find it mentioned in. our 
xxxviith volume, N.S. p.95. , 


Art. 27. An Excursion to Windsor, in July, 1810, through Bat- 
tersea, Putney, Kew, Richmond, Twickenham, Strawberry Hill, 
and Hampton Court; interspersed with Historical and Bio-~ 

aphical Anecdotes, for the Improvement of the Rising 

Goneretica with an Account of His Majesty’s last Walks on 

the Terrace of Windsor Castle. Also a Sail down the River 

Medway, July, 1811, from Maidstone to Rochester, and from 

Rochester to the Nore, on the opening of the Oyster Beds. By 

John Evans, A.M. Islington. To which is annexed, A Journal 

of a Trip to Paris in the Autumn of 1816, by way of Ostend, 

Bruges, Ghent, Antwerp, Brussels, and Waterloo. Embellished 

with Wood Cuts. By John Evans, jun. A.M. 12mo. pp.5 58. 

Boards. Sherwood and Co. 1817. : 

Our old library acquaintance has here given us a very comprehen- 
sive title-page, but still it does not contain within its compass a 
tithe of the subjects to be found in the volume, which forms a very 
entertaining olio. It recalls to our recollection an amusing farce, 
in which the humour of an old gentleman consists in every word 
that he utters reminding him of some story; with this material 
difference, however, that the dramatic hero’s propensity occasions 
a perpetual interruption, and leaves every tale without a tail ; 
while Mr. Evans has the art of so interweaving his reminiscences 
as to make them appear necessary appendages of his narration : — 
proving, by the happy introduction and adaptation of matters which 
seem most irrelevant, that, were he a poetic instead of a prose 
writer, he would be*a most excellent filler up of bouts rimés. 
‘ The Rising Generation,’ for whose improvement the work is 
intended, owe their thanks to this writer for a book containing 
much useful information. The excursion is rendered more inte- 
resting by the various pieces of poetry which are interspersed, and 
is considerably enlivened by the good humour and determination 
to be pleased which are every where visible. 

Mr. Evans’s son now appears for the first time, we believe, before 
the public as an author. His ‘ Journal’ was evidently not in- 
tended for publication ; and it is so modest in pretensions that, 
were it less worthy than it is, we should be disinclined to be strict 
in our observations. It will serve as a guide to those travellers 
who are following the same route, and will point out to them 
some of the most prominent objects of curiosity. We must, 
however, advise him to attend to the clearness of his com- 
position, and to avoid one or two inaccuracies which we have ob- 
Served. ‘ The boat left at a quarter past nine.’ Left what? ‘ Mr.B. 
was well nigh offending,’ &c.;—-‘ were treated afier a manner.’ 
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Art. 28. 4 Crittell Examination of the Bishop of ‘Landaff’s 
pe Posthumous Volume, entitled: “* Anecdotes of his Life.” he 
‘92. Simpkin and Co. (1818. ott JomtesmremeR eo 
ost of the strictures in this examination have already 
in the Courier news-paper, but are row republished with-addition 


' semarks,’ The author, whoever he may be, has displayed acute- 


ness in exposing the infirmities and imperfections of the deceased 
bishop, butyiwe think that, in some instances, his censure has 
ed the line not only of moderation but of truth. That: this 
earned prelate was egotistical and arrogant, that temporal ad- 
‘yaucement was too much the object of his life, and that his 
‘disappointments ‘in this respect were felt with more pungeney 
‘than either a philosopher or a Christian should have allowed, we 
‘can readily grant, and have already stated in our account of his 
‘book: but he was neither vicious nor malignant, according to the 
‘cémmon acceptation ‘of those terms. He had too strong a sense 
‘of the intellectual superiority which he possessed over his com- 
‘petitors for prelatical distinction, as well as over those with whom 
fhe-mingled in the common intercourse of life: but this very con- 
‘sciousness served rather to elevate than to degrade his character. 
‘It kept him above the shame of immorality ; — and, where he was 
an enemy, his enmity was open and manly, without any of the 
petty artifices or impotent 5 he of a malicious disposition. When 
‘the present author charges him (p. 2.) with the loathsome habit of 
haypocris isy, he forgets that hypocritical bishops are not usually those 
o are the least favoured by the smiles of ministerial regard. 





CoRRESPONDENCE. 


- Miles inquires concerning the important work of the Archduke 
Charles of Austria, giving an account of the Campaign in Germany 
in the year 1796, as illustrative of his Principles of Strategy, or:the 
Science of War; and, in answer, we have to inform our corre- 
spondentthat he will find a report. of this production in our APPENDIX 
to Vol.1xxxvi., which is published with the present Review. 





If R. C. will state more fully the object of his solicitude, which 
‘at present he has ingeniously wrapped in a web cf mystery, we 
will try to effect an accomplishment of his wish. 





' We shall attend to the subject of B Z.’s letter, as soon as an 
opportunity arrives ; which we hope will not be long delayed. 





*,* The Arrenpix to Vol. 1xxxvi. is published with this 
‘Number, and contains a variety of articles relative to interesti 
new productions of the Continental presses: with the Title and 
Index, &c. for the volume. 7 ec 





ocr The Genera Index to 1 Volumes of the. New Series is 
ready for delivery to subscribers, (who are requested to send 


to’ Pall Mall for their copies,) in two large Volumes 8yo. price 
ai. 2s.; and to non-subscribers at 21. 125. 6d. : sai 
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